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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Almost no white person will speak to Judge 
J. Waties Waring since he ruled that Negroes 


must vote in S. 


C. Democratic primaries 


THE LONESOMEST 
MAN IN TOWN 


BY SAMUEL GRAFTON 


Reprinted from Collier’s 


N IMPRESSIVE six-footer, of 

humor and charm, Federal 

Judge J. Waties Waring, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, has un- 
impeachable social background and 
high standing in the law—but almost 
no white person in Charleston will 
call on him or, if he can help it, 
speak to him. 

Elderly gentlewomen, forgetting 
their dignity, whip around street cor- 
ners when the judge or Mrs. Waring 
approaches. Men the judge has 
known since school days, and he is 69, 
turn aside and manifest deep interest 
in the window display of, say a clean- 
ing and dyeing establishment or an 
emporium selling baby shoes, until he 
passes by. 

The old prep-school business of 
sending a man “to Coventry,” of re- 
fusing to speak to him, of looking 

SAMUEL GRAFTON conducted 4 
widely syndicated column for the New 


York Post for many years, has written 
several books. 
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through him, and carrying on, in gen- 
eral, as if he were not there, is being 
re-enacted in Charleston, with a fed- 
eral judge as the object. 

J. Waties Waring is, of course, the 
judge who ruled, in a vigorous and 
since famous 1947 opinion, that Ne- 
groes must be given the full right to 
vote in South Carolina’s (previously ) 
all-white Democratic primaries. 
Thirty-five thousand Negroes went to 
the primary polls the following year 
for the first time, and white Charles- 
ton stopped coming to the judge's 
house. 

At least that’s the way I had heard 
it. A sad and simple story, of an an- 
gty city and a lonely man. A story 
that, in its essentials, I could have 
written without leaving my Connecti- 
cut acres. But in Charleston I learned 
something of what makes men and 
cities act and react on each other in 
ways that cannot be summed up in a 
sentence. 
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Keystone 
Judge J. Waties Waring 


The boycott against Judge Waring 
is complete. He has resigned from his 
local clubs, societies and trusteeships. 
“A stone wall of unpleasantness,” as 
he puts it, met him wherever he went, 
and he had to send in those little 
notes, withdrawing from associations 
that the better part of eight genera- 
tions of Warings had belonged to. 
There are stores with which he has 
had to stop trading. One of the 
Charleston guidebooks mentions the 
unusual fan window above the door- 
way of his wide, handsome gray 
house on Meeting Street, but the 
judge no longer expects white 
‘Charleston to knock on the door be- 
neath it. 

So deep does feeling run that in the 
last Democratic primary election, the 
tamous balloting of ‘48, in which Ne- 
groes voted for the first time, all five 


senatorial candidates campaigned very 
largely on the ground of their disap- 
proval of Judge Waring, giving the 
new Negro voters a somewhat limited 
choice. Recently, impeachment peti- 
tions against the judge had been cir- 
culated, hand to hand, in several parts 
of the state. And, just a few weeks 
ago, a flaming cross burned near his 
home. 

All this has happened to Judge 
Waring in his late sixties, with no 
sign in the first six and one-half dec- 
ades of his life that it was destined 
for so strange an evening. 

One talks with Charleston, and the 
picture that emerges is of a well-re- 
garded local lawyer, J. Waties War- 
ing, “a rather plodding lawyer, in 
fact,” who worked his way along for 
40 years in a sober business practice, 
rising, but not spectacularly, in his 
profession, becoming corporation 
counsel of the city of Charleston for 
a time, and then, in 19-42, being made 
a federal judge, to universal approval. 
A well-qualified, unexciting man. 

And then suddenly: “——Why, he'd 
never shown any interest in the Ne- 
groes before,” says one man bitterly. 
“Then he writes this decision, full of 
insults to the South. He says it 1s 
time for South Carolina ‘to rejoin the 
Union, and so forth. It wasn't only 
the decision that made people angry. 
It was the way he did it. Something 
come over him.” 

They tell you, eagerly, about the 
judge’s marital life: In 1945, two 
years before the famous decision, he 
was quietly Florida-divorced by his 
then wife. He immediately married a 
twice-divorced Northern © woman. 
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“But he'd been married for 32 years,” 
says Charleston irritably, “and he 
seemed like a man who was set. 
Something come over him.” 

Divorce, they let you know, is ap- 
proximately as popular in Charleston 
society as the measles, and has about 
the same social standing. The state 
of South Carolina until quite recently 
granted no divorces on any grounds. 
There are stately Charleston organiza- 
tions, like the St. Cecilia Society, 
whose annual dance, the social high- 
water mark of the year, may not be 
attended by a divorced person. 
Charleston is quick to point out that 
the boycott of Judge Waring began 
two years before the primary decision. 

“And it wasn’t only the divorce it- 
self,’ says Charleston, moving its 
chair a little closer. “It was being di- 
vorced down in Florida like that, and 
marrying a woman who'd been di- 
vorced twice, and arranging things so 
they live in the same house in which 
the first Mrs. Waring had lived for 
32 years.” 

I knew what Charleston would say 
next. It said it. 

“Something come over him,” says 
Charleston, leaning forward. ‘We're 
not sore on account of his decision. 
That decision was just his revenge 
against Charleston because of the os- 
tracism that followed the divorce. 
That's why he put those insults into 
it.” 

And in January of this year, the 
present Mrs. Waring, formerly Mrs. 
Elizabeth Avery, born and reared in 
Detroit, now living in the South, de- 
livered a speech to Charleston’s Ne- 
gto Y.W.C.A. in which she declared 
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a cold war on white supremacy and 
gave it as her considered opinion that 
the white people of the South were 
sick, confused and decadent. 

The speech, as might be expected, 
transformed the boycott into an up- 
roar. 

I went to see the man whom some- 
thing had come over in his middle 
sixties. 

One ought to feel rather safe sit- 
ting in a federal judge’s house. Espe- 
cially in the heart of old Charleston, 
“south of Broad Street,’ where the 
stucco walls remind you of old Mex- 
ico and the frame house remind you 
of old New England. 

But then there came this knock on 
the door. If a knock on a door can 
sound like a curse, this one did. 

Judge J. Waties Waring, of the 
eastern District of South Carolina, in 
the Fourth Federal Judicial Circuit, 
stood up and listened for a moment. 
The loud knocking was, unmistak- 
ably, an offense against the polished 
wood and old silver in the room, the 
intricately tiled floors of the judge’s 
house, and the camellias hanging, 
cheek-smooth, in the patio moonlight. 

The judge pulled the door open. 
Outside a voice howled: “Now a 
white man has knocked on your door 
at last, you blank-loving blank of a 
blank!” 

“Run along now, run along,” said 
the judge evenly. He closed the door. 
I could hear quick footsteps outside, 
loud in this street on which, in an- 
cient quarters, clubs you have to be 
born into give their parties for ele- 
gant ladies and modest soft-spoken 
gentlemen. 
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The house is a fortress, armed with 
the modern weapons of words and 
paper. Mrs. Waring, who is an im- 
mensely active 54, keeps a supply of 
mimeographed copies of her talk to 
the Negro Y.W.C.A. She maintains 
a set of albums, into which are tucked 
letters and clippings from all over the 
country bearing on the judge’s deci- 
sions and on the broken relation be- 
tween the Warings and Charleston. 
Local and out-of-town papers are 
read every day, and pertinent items 
are preserved. 

I noticed a number of letters from 
the deep South, endorsing the judge’s 
stand against racial segregation. It 
struck me that many of these letters 
were couched in religious terms, be- 
speaking the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man—the same 
kind of Southern religious feeling 
that, in another aspect, objects to the 
judge's divorce. 

Diffidently, feeling that this was 
one of a reporter's less happy mo- 
ments, I asked the Warings about 
their reaction to city-wide ostracism. 

There was no embarrassment in 
their replies. “I go out for my walk 
every morning,” said Mrs. Waring, 
and she smiled. “They will never 
keep me from showing my face.” 

“About every three months,” said 
the judge placidly, ‘the pressure be- 
gins to affect us. We take a trip to 
another city and shake it off. We re- 
. build our forces and come back.’ He 
hesitated for a moment. “It would be 
easier, of course, if they quarreled 
openly with you, and came up to you 
and protested. Southerners don't do 
that. They just go blank, and you 
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face this wall, everywhere.” 

What about the change that had 
“come over him” in his mid-60's? 

He nodded. 

“T'd never thought about the race 
problem, most of my life,” he said. 
“But by being a judge, I've gradually 
acquired a passion for justice. I'd 
never really met any Negroes, except 
as laborers. Then in the courtroom I 
began to see the realities and the in- 
equities. It gives one a sense of fu- 
tility at times. You watch white law- 
yers, trying to find some way to avoid 
calling a Negro witness ‘Mister.’ If 
he’s a doctor or a preacher, they'll get 
around it by calling him ‘Doctor’ or 
‘Reverend, otherwise they'll use his 
first name—never ‘Mister.’ It’s so 
silly. 

“[ began to see illogicalities, and 
suddenly the whole segregation sys- 
tem appeared absurd. We have col- 
ored postmen—lots of them—but no 
colored policemen. Sometimes the 
races work together on the same job, 
sometimes they don’t. No rhyme or 
reason.” 

It didn't come easily to him. He 
began to read such books as W. J. 
Cash's The Mind of the South, which 
goes deeply into Southern racial atti- 
tudes, and Gunnar Myrdal’s famous 
racial study, An American Dilemma. 

“T couldn't take it, at first,”” he said. 
“T used to say it wasn’t true, it 
couldn't be. I'd put the books down, 
so troubled I couldn't look at them. 
We'd get in our car and drive 
through the night, miles and miles, 
just thinking and talking.” 

Once he deliberately laid the books 
aside for three months. 
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I could see the judge's car, driving 
through the Charleston night, with 
the jurist at the wheel and his wife 
beside him, and the people of 
Charleston wondering what had 
“come over’ him. 

They went, deliberately, to make a 
formal evening social call on a Negro 
family, an unheard-of thing in 
Charleston. 

“It was dreadful,” said Mrs. War- 
ing, smiling. “It was so strange for 
both them and him. He couldn't 
reach out to them. They couldn't 
reach out to him. All their lives stood 
in the way. It was so inconclusive and 
wretched that we did it over again 
the very next night, like flying once 
more right after you've had a crash. 
Then it was all right.” 

The phone rang while we talked. 
Mrs. Waring picked it up and said, 
“Hello!” She is a vivacious, forth- 
right woman and she said it with a 
deep and true gaiety. 

Then: “Oh,” she said. “This isn’t 
a nice call, is it?’” Her voice indicated 
sincere regret. ‘How sick you must 
abe inside, young man,” she said, ‘‘to 
spend your time on a beautiful eve- 
ning like this, calling up a woman 
you do not know in order to insult 
her. Have you been out? Isn't the 
noonlight wonderful? It’s a lovely 
night, and the flowers are open. Sure- 
ly you must have something better 
than this to do.” 

There was a pause, and she put the 
phone down. 

“He just went quiet and hung up,” 
she said. 

The calls, often obscene, came 
every few minutes for ten days after 
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her Y.W.C.A. talk. There were so 
many that the phone at times could 
not be used for other purposes. 

“T always preach them a sermon,” 
Mrs. Waring said. “I take every call 
quite seriously, and I honestly try to 
make a convert of the human being 
at the other end. I ask them why 
they're not at the theater, or at a con- 
cert, and I point out to them that 
there isn't enough going on in these 
fields in Charleston. I tell them that 
if they spent their energy developing 
a better city life, they wouldn’t have 
to waste it on such phone calls. That's 
why you're so poor, I tell them—you 
think all these dirty thoughts. Some- 
times they get angry and say, ‘Oh, 
shut up!’ But quite often they sort 
of break, and just limply hang up. 
One man even said, ‘I beg your par- 
don, ma’am.’”’ 

Sometimes the phone rings and no 
one answers at the other end. As 
soon as Mrs. Waring hangs up, it 
rings again, and this goes on and on. 

“T talk anyway,” she said, ‘‘each 
time. I've found I have to do it with 
real conviction, not in a perfunctory 
way, to make an impression on them. 
I have to get my back into it.” 

A call of another sort came from 
New Mexico the evening I arrived. 

So-and-So,” said the voicc. 
“T've just read about you and the 
judge. I like you.” 

“Is this a nice call?” asked Mrs. 
Waring, as she always does. 

“Yes. I'm one of the people you 
talk about. I love you for what you're 
doing.” 

“TI love all you people,” said Mrs. 
Waring. 
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“Oh, we love you so much,” said 
the voice on the other end. And that 
was the phone call. 

Negroes in many places have taken 
to telephoning the Warings to ask, 
trustingly, for advice on subjects hav- 
ing nothing to do with the Charles- 
ton controversy. One called recently 
from Detroit to inquire about room- 
ing-house facilities in the South. 
Since many of the local telephone 
harassers pretend to be Negroes, Mrs. 
Waring screens the callers, first by 
asking her placid question: “Is this a 
nice call?” 

The phone stopped ringing for a 
bit, there was no knocking at the 
door, and in the now quiet house 
Mrs. Waring broached the subject of 
the dinner party. 

“Saturday at one in the afternoon,” 
she said, “if you'd care to come. 
There will be seven guests besides 
yourself, I think. They'll all be Ne- 
groes.”’ She looked at me calmly and 
waited for my answer. 

I gave her the look reporters re- 
serve for those who may perhaps be 
putting on a special show for the 
benefit of the press. 

“I know what you're thinking,” 
she said. “It isn’t so. All these 
guests, with two exceptions, have 
been entertained here berore. And 
we've visited every one of them at 
their homes. I know you've talked 
with the opposition. I want you to 
meet our friends.” 

One o'clock is the sacred, the for- 
mal hour for dining in Charleston. 
You are not on intimate terms in any 
house in Charleston unles you've been 
to dinner in the afternoon. Supper 


doesn't count nearly as much. And 
so on Saturday, the dinner was served, 
in formal style, in this elegant and 
charming Charleston house on Meet- 
ing Street, four blocks from the Bat- 
tery, where Fort Sumter was fired 
upon and the Civil War began. 

Outside lay Charleston, warm in 
the special sun that shines on Satur- 
day afternoons. For months the city 
has seethed with rumors that the 
Warings entertain Negroes. They do. 
I was there. As to how Charleston 
reacts to all this, I can quote a com- 
posite character whom I shall call a 
“gentleman of Charleston,” repre- 
senting a number of those who talked 
to me in their offices and places of 
business. 

“They want it just this way,” said 
the gentleman of Charleston. ‘The 
judge could have got along after the 
divorce. He chose not to. He con- 
tinued with some friends even after 
the divorce. Then suddenly he cut 
them dead. He came to a decision of 
some kind.” 

Now, as the gentleman of Charles- 
ton went on, there was a rage in him. 
He talked of loyalty, and of what it 
means to break lifelong associations. 
“I’m devoted to my friends,” he said, 
“and I think they're devoted to me. 
I’m devoted to Charleston. How ca.) 
a man break all that up? Judge War- 
ing could have got by; there are lots 
of divorced people here, in spite of 
what they tell you, and they do all 
right. They lose some friends, but 
they keep or get a circle. Even the 
judge's primary decision didn’t have 
to finish things for him. He made 
sure it did. He wanted it to.” 
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He shook his head in simp!e won- 
der. “Charleston isn’t a bad place,” 
he said. ‘There isn’t much racial 
feeling here. Maybe everything isn’t 
perfect when it comes to the Negro, 
but we're making progress. It’s a 
pretty cosmopolitan sort of city, al- 
ways has been. It’s a bigger city as 
regards the art of living than its size 
would indicate.” 

I knew what he meant. Charleston 
is laid out very much like New York, 
on a long narrow peninsula that re- 
sembles Manhattan Island. King 
Street, its retail center and its Broad- 
way, runs down its back. It is crossed 
by Broad, the legal and financial thor- 
oughfare, like a little, stuccoed Wall 
Street. There is a wholesale district, 
and other specialized districts; the city 
is departmentalized, in miniature, as 
New York is in the large. 

It is a city which once, long ago, 
gave promise of being as big as New 
York. Somehow, it never magnified 
enough to fulfill the plan. It took it 
out in gracious living, the gaieties and 
the niceties, the cohesiveness and the 
traditions, the things that can produce 
importance without size. If the great 
ocean-going liners did not come to 
Charleston's Battery, at least the Bat- 
tery remained prettily residential, and 
quite different from anything else. 
anywhere else. 

And the truth is that the Warings 
are a million miles away from all this. 
They live in Charleston physically, 
but that is all. Psychologically they 
have left it, to live in the great world, 
the world represented by the out-of- 
town newspapers they eagerly read 
and clip each day, by the vast corre- 
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spondence they carry on all over the 
country. Most of the Warings’ mail, 
by count, is laudatory; it is only the 
local part that is not. 

Now I could understand the rage 
shown by the gentleman of Charles- 
ton. He is angry, and he boycotts the 
Warings, because Judge Waring has 
done that most rare and terrifying 
thing any man can do, which is— 
right or wrong—to sit in judgment 
on the acceptances and understand- 
ings and intimacies of a lifetime. 

The gentleman of Charleston is 
quite right when he denies indig- 
nantly that the boycott is based on the 
judge’s primary voting decision, and 
when he points out that it began two 
years before, with the divorce; but it 
is also true that, at that time, it af- 
fected only a small group in the up- 
per social circles of Charleston and 
did not spread through the middle 
class and become city-wide and state- 
wide until after the disputed decision. 

But the boycott isn’t based on the 
divorce alone, either. It is based on 
neither of these, and on both of these. 
and on something deeper than either 
—on that act of separation from 
Charleston which took place seme- 
where in the judge's interior, and 
which is the real story of the change 
that ‘come over” him. The wrath of 
Charleston is the wrath of those who 
consider that they have been viewed 
and weighed by one upon whom they 
felt they have claims of tenderness 
and loyalty transcending cold objec- 
tivity. 

One of Charleston's great com- 
plaints is that the judge is “cold.” It 
says of J. Waties Waring that he 
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“rides” the local bar hard in his 
courtroom, out of vengefulness be- 
cause of South Carolina’s poor recep- 
tion of his divorce. This is a varia- 
tion of the theory that he gave the 
primary vote to Negroes to be re- 
venged on white society. 

But it is at least possible that in 
trying to explain Judge Waring in 
the cold terms of a social misstep, a 
boycott and a revenge, Charleston is 
backing away from what might come 
out as a very warm story of an elderly 
man’s agony and passion and conver- 
sion. 

To shrink this down into a story of 
a cold man and a divorce is, in an 
odd way, to make it more socially ac- 
ceptable. For if Charlestonians were 
to concede that the judge suffered a 
sincere revulsion of feeling, they 
would imply that portents of impend- 
ing social change have popped up in 
the heart of their society. By com- 
parison, when they try to reduce it all 
to a mere social scandal, it is more 
acceptable. 

I asked the judge about the “in- 
sults’ to South Carolina he had put 
into his opinion in the famous Ne- 
gro voting case of Elmore vs. Rice. 
jt was in this opinion that he wrote: 
“For too many years the people of 
this country, and perhaps particularly 
of this state, have evaded realistic is- 
sues. . . . It is time for South Caro- 
lina to rejoin the Union.” 

“The way I did it was most impor- 
tant,” said the judge. “I wanted to 
hand down more than a dry-as-dust 
opinion. I wanted to preach a ser- 
mon. I had hopes that decent people 
could be aroused. If there is any truth 
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or basis in the American creed, how 
can we have first- and second-class 
citizens? I didn’t want any doubt 
about Negroes voting. I wanted to 
present the state with a fact, in the 
clearest possible way. It is my belief 
that if you present them with an un- 
alterable fact, they will accept it.” 

After Judge Waring’s decision, the 
Democratic party of South Carolina 
announced it would yield and allow 
Negroes to vote in its primaries. But 
it required each Negro voter to take 
an oath. That oath turned out to be 
a little form through which the pro- 
spective elector swore that he believed 
in the separation of the races and 
was against the Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 

In a second major case, Brown vs. 
Baskin, Judge Waring threw the oath 
out. He declared that Negroes must 
be allowed to vote without it, and he 
issued an injunction banning interfer- 
ence with that right by officials in the 
Democratic party. He then announced 
that he would sit in court on primary 
day and would punish for contempt 
anyone who violated his injunction. 

To understand the feelings of that 
day in Charleston, you must under- 
stand the power of a federal judge in 
a small city. It is very great. His war- 
rant comes from far-off Washington, 
and so do the sanctions he uses. He 
is appointed for life, is independent 
of local politics. He is a lone and 
powerful orator. The judge sat in 
court all that day, as he had promised. 
No one violated his injunction. 
At the end of the day he closed his 
chambers and walked home, and no 
one spoke to him on the way. 
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It is hard to say how clearly the 
judge sees his former friends across 
the present gulf. He says he is aware 
of “an undercurrent of good feeling”’ 
which, he believes, dares not show it- 
self. He cuts former companions who 
give him, say a mere blink of em- 
barrassed greeting at unavoidable en- 
counters; he feels that that is ‘‘too 
little and too late.” I don’t know 
whether he understands that he has 
hurt them, by breaking through the 
assumptions which had, in the past, 
tied them together. Or perhaps, after 
what he has gone through, he feels 
that this is minor damage. 

The Warings rise before eight in 
the morning, read their newspapers 
over coffee, and the judge then walks 
to his chambers. Mrs. Waring takes 
her morning stroll, and attends to her 
large correspondence, when not an- 
swering the phone. She has a son and 
daughter in the North; another son 
was killed in the Pacific. The judge 
comes home for lunch, and after he 
returns to work, Mrs. Waring fills 
the afternoon with reading, putter- 
ing, filing her clippings, and, of 
course, answering the phone. 

They drive through the city before 
dinner, always, and Mrs. Waring 
reads aloud to her husband at night. 
They keep a serious book going, and 
a lighter one, and switch between 
them. Dominoes and double Canfield 
help. The judge holds court in New 
York in the spring, and they travel 
in the summer. Gossip follows them, 
but unpleasantness.” 

One day, the judge said quietly to 
me in the doorway of his house: 

“It is an unpleasant situation to be 
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in, to stand alone in a community. But 
after experiencing it, and after my 
contacts with other communities, I 
feel that it is the happiest position I 
could be in. Having had to meet this 
issue, it’s a great comfort to look at 
your own conscience, and neither one 
blinks for the other.” 

He laughed. 

“My opponents are the most un- 
happy people you can find. They're 
all torn apart inside. They try to make 
you believe that things that are not 
all right are fine, and they sweat as 
they search for the words to do it 
with. I don’t have to engage in those 
mental acrobatics. I’m almost 70, and 
I've got a cause to live for and a job 
to do. That's pretty good. What can 
they do to me at 70 that would mat- 
ter?” 

There was something else that he 
wanted to say. 

“Of course, we're affected pro- 
foundly the first few days we're out 
of Charleston on a trip. A couple of 
redcaps in Los Angeles, just carrying 
our bags, turned out to know all 
about me, and they were so apprecia- 
tive, it moved me, I can tell you. We 
can take the unpleasantness, the im- 
peachment talk, the dirty letters and 
the obscene telephone calls. Kindness 
rather breaks us up. I guess we have 
as many tear ducts as anybody else.”’ 

I turned away with a confused, un- 
expected feeling that the lonesomest 
man in town might very probably also 
be the happiest. 

As the door closed behind me | 
heard the telephone ringing. 


Copyright, Colliers 
(April 29, 1950) 
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CHARLEY 


You Don’t Know Me That Well 

@ A. Phillip Randolph’s voice droned on, his broad ‘‘a” echoing sonorously 
around the walls of the little committee room. Senator Donnell of Missouri, 
sub-committee chairman, seemed half asleep. Crowded spectators listened 
drowsily. 

It was 1947. FEPC hearings were playing one of endless repeat perform- 
ances. 

Then it happened. Senator Ellender of Louisiana asked Donnell if a maga- 
zine article cited, came from “Randolph.” 

Randolph snapped: “I want to say to Senator Ellender that I don’t know 
you well enough to have you calling me ‘Randolph.’ ” 

Donnell, startled, banged above the indignant murmurs of the crowd and 
tried to steer the subject away from ticklish ground. “Just a minute, just a 
minute. The committee will proceed.” 

But Ellender was red and bristling, snorting: ““You wouldn't expect me to 
call you ‘Mister Randolph?’ ”’ 

“Nothing but that,” said Randolph with finality. 

Donnell, sweating, got things back on the track at this point. But not for 
long. 

“I would prefer having Randolph's statement in full,” said Ellender re- 
ferring to the article. 

Randolph blew up again: ‘‘I want to say for the record, Mr. Chairman, that 
I think it is below the dignity of a member of the Senate to refer to a witness 
who is testifying before a committee, by his name without using ‘Mister.’ ” 

“That's telling him,” yelled the crowd. 

“Strike that from the record,” yelled Ellender. 

want order,” yelled Donnell. 

“I want respect,” yelled Randolph. 

“You are getting respect and I'll get order,” yelled Donnell, adding peev- 
ishly: “And you will not speak in this committee while the chairman is speak- 
ing or any other Senator is speaking.” 

The crowd commented audibly and Donnell refused to have Randoph's 
statement stricken. Things got back on the track, for a minute. 
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Ellender came out with another “Randolph.” 
“T still resent that usage and I want that to be known,” said Randolph 


angrily. 


“Yes, and I am going to keep on calling you ‘Randolph’,” said Ellender 


belligerently. 


The crowd booed. Donnell didn’t say anything. In a little while he ad- 
journed the session and everybody went out in the warm June sunshine. 


Bigotry Intrenched 


@ In Washington, where segrega- 
tionists hold on to separate public 
schools stubbornly, the principal of a 
“colored” Junior High, looked over 
his list of substitute teachers and 
called for one of them to come in. 

The teacher arrived and was as- 
signed. Everything went smoothly 
until nearly noon when the principal 
got a call from the Superintendent's 
office, saying it had been reported that 
he had hired a_ white substitute 
teacher. 

The principal answered that if hz 
had he was unaware of it and that 
furthermore he was not in the habit 
of questioning the race of ‘is teach- 


Reward 


ers, substitute or otherwise, inasmuch 
as he had several teachers on his staff 
who were “white” insofar as anyone 
could tell by looking at them. 

Ordered to investigate, he called in 
the substitute teacher. She answered: 
“Oh yes, I'm white. Does that make 
any difference ?”’ 

“Not to me,” said the principal, 
“Go on back to work.” 

We wish it ended here, but accord- 
ing to reports, the substitute some- 
how doesn’t get : ny more calls. As 
for the principal is subject to those 
punitive official frowns reszrved for 
teachers <nd_ offic ‘rs in the armed 
SErVICES. 


@ We Washington newsmen, uptown newsmen, that is, are always taking 
civil service examinations and filling out applications for government public 
relations jobs. There is a double incentive. First is the selfish one; the good 
pay, hours and working conditions represent a considerable betterment of the 
average uptown newsman’s lot. Second. dark faces in these jobs are con- 
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CHARLEY CHEROKEE Continued 


spicuous by their scarcity and we believe the government could use a few more 
for a number of reasons, all good. 

A month or so ago an uptown newsman went down to the State Department 
to try and push his application or at least get the dust off of it. He came 
across a friend, a downtown newsman, who was already employed in State. and 
the two of them had a long friendly chat. Among other things, the uptown 
newsman brought up the fact that to the average citizen, State Department s 
foreign policy is a vague and hard-to-understand thing. He said that the first 
thing he would like to do if he ever got in, would be to draw up a pamphlet 
in simple undiplomatic language, selling this policy to the people. That 
was that. 

The other day, the uptown newsman got a call from his newsman friend in 
the State Department. “Rush down here to my office. We have a big sur- 
prise for you,” he said. 

Visions of a new car, a new upper plate, paid-up poker debts and all the 
things that naturally go with a living wage, flashed through the uptown news- 
man’s mind, as he hotfooted it down to State Department. 

“Surprise!” yelled his friend, “I have just gotten out that pamphlet you 
were talking about and all the bigshots think it’s swell. Here is a copy I saved 
for you.” 

Well, as that poem says, ‘somewhere men are laughing, and somewhere 
children shout,’ and chum, there's a moral in here somewhere, if you can 
only search it out. 


@ BUY ANOTHER U.S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, and remember that 
whether Negro” becomes a synonym for ruffian or synonym for gentleman. is 
up to ws,—KEEP ‘EM SQUIRMING! 


se 
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Champion Charles may lack luster, but his humility 
and determination have guided him to ring 


glory, and the title is in good hands 


NEW KING 
OF THE HEAVY WEIGHTS 


BY ROBERT CROMIE 


Reprinted from the Chicago Tribune 


HIS is a story about a kid who 

always wanted to be heavy- 

weight boxing champion of the 
world. 

He was a quiet youngster, and you 
wouldn't have bet much on_ his 
dream, even when he began fighting 
as an amateur featherweight while 
still in grade school. That is, not 
unless you were an incorrigible long- 
shot player, or were smart enough to 
feel the natural rhythm of his move- 
ments as he shadow boxed and 
punched the bag. Or maybe you 
watched him climb off the floor mid- 
way through his first match, glassy 
eyed and wandering along Queer st., 
stall with true fighter’s instinct un- 
til the bell, and come out in the third 
round to put away his more experi- 
enced opponent. 

Then you might have figured, sud- 
denly, that here was one of that rare 
breed which never quits trying until 
death or old age puts an end to the 
chase after improbable rainbows. 
And your hunch would have been 
right. He didn’t quit. 
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Ezzard Mack Charles, the former 
Cincinnati errand boy, is now heavy- 
weight champion of the world .. . 
no longer just the holder of a suspect 
and shoddy title, picked up where it 
was discarded by the great King Joe 
I. . . but genuine royalty, his right 
to occupy the throne authenticated 
by a surprise and smashing defeat 
of that same Louis when circum- 
stances forced Joe to reach once more 
for his abandoned crown. 

If you were present that chilly 
night in Yankee stadium, and close 
enough to hear Charles speak to the 
television and radio audiences after 
he had ended the long reign of his 
boyhood idol, you will remember that 
he was not exultant nor boastful, 
neither cried defiance to all comers 
nor sent regards to the boys at Tony's 
bar. 

Instead he was poised and sub- 
dued, and surprisingly articulate. 

“I'd like to give thanks to God,” 
he said, ‘for giving me strength and 
courage to win the fight, and since 
I won the championship | feel very 
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Ezzard Charles and Mother 


proud about it. I'll try and do my 
best to keep it as clean as the previ- 
ous fellow who just stepped down.” 

This may have startled his hearers 
—it was a wide deviation from the 
norm established by most victory 
speeches. But it was no surprise to 
those who know him well. 

Charles, brought up since he was 
nine years old by his grandmother, 
Mrs. Maude Foster, now 65, and his 
great-grandmother, Mrs. Belle Rus- 
sell, 90 year old former slave, is a 
Bible reader and devout churchgoer. 

“That,” says Councilman Berry, 
former guardian of Charles, “is a 
home where the matriarchal influence 
has been paramount.” 
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“Grandma always was hopping on 
me about praying,’ says Charles. 
“She tried to make me live right.” 

And Mrs. Foster told Cincinnati 
newsmen after the bout: ‘My grand- 
child fought a clean fight. That boy 
wasn’t scared of anything because he 
got courage from clean living, and 
you can’t scare a clean-living man.’ 

Walter Houston, 345 pound Cin- 
cinnati undertaker and_ volunteer 
publicity man for Charles, declares 
that Charles’ humility and modesty 
are his outstanding traits, and added: 

“We're facing a dilemma. He 
doesn’t have the common touch. 
We've been working on it.” 

Clarified, this seems to mean that 
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Houston teels Cincinnati didn’t ap- 
preciate Charles as fully as it should, 
although the reception given Ezzard 
that evening, when he returned from 
New York for the first time since the 
Louis fight, was large, noisy, and 
sincere. 

Charles rode from the station in 
an open car, a crown of chrysanthe- 
mums on his head, and a boyish grin 
on his face, over a two mile route 
lined with cheering thousands. He 
was welcomed by Mayor Albert Cash 
and city councilmen, and gave a 
speech from city hall steps. 

“It does me proud to know you're 
happy over my victory,” he said. 
“There’s no other land where a 
Negro could get the reception I've 
had from you tonight.” 

Houston, a close friend of Charles, 
also is a sort of Boswell. During a 
two hour conversation, we learned 
that: 

Charles never swears, and Hous- 
ton never has seen him touch hard 
liquor. He’s better than average on 
the bass viol, writes poetry, and 
reads it “with effect.” 

“You ought to hear that cat read 
poetry,’ Houston said, by way of 
emphasis. 

“Charles is a good dancer and 
horseback rider and a recording fa- 
natic,” Houston continued, “Thinks 
he’s an astute judge of musical abil- 
ity. I tell him it’s all picked up 
from symphonies, and he says, ‘No, 
sit! This bebop is real stuff.” He 
likes the William Tell overture, too.” 

Charles was born July 7, 1921, in 
Lawrenceville, Ga., now a town of 
about 3,000. He was named Ezzard 
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after Dr. Webster Pierce Ezzard, who 
brought him into the world, and 
Mack [a name later dropped because 
it was too much trouble writing it 
out in school} for his grandfather. 

His mother, now Mrs. Alberta 
Moss of New York City, and father, 
William Charles, then a truck driver 
and now supervisor of a Lorain, O., 
apartment house, were separated 
when Ezzard was nine. His mother 
went to New York, where she got a 
job as a pleater and since has re- 
married. 

Ezzard then came to live with 
Mrs. Foster, who simply added him 
to her collection of five sons and 
two daughters. He is, incidentally, 
an only child; a younger sister died 
at the age of four months. 

The exact date when he became 
interested in boxing is not remem- 
bered. Mrs. Foster says: “It seems 
to me he’s been fighting all his days. 
But he never fought in the streets. 
When boys would jump him, my son, 
Henry Johnson, used to fight for 
him.” 

An aunt, Lenora Russell, says his 
fistic ability was “a gift from God. 
When he was just a baby he used to 
punch a sandbag in the back yard.” 

Ezzard says he used to like to read 
about Dynamite Dan, a comic strip 
boxer, and had an early admiration 
for Joe Louis. 

“I always wanted to be a fighter,” 
he went on, ‘but I never started any- 
thing, [ guess because I was afraid. 
[ used to box in the back yard and 
was surprised to find I could beat 
the other kids. So the guys said I 
should go to the gym and box.” 
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“When he was 10,” Mrs. Foster 
said, “he asked me for 50 cents to 
go to the gym, and I gave it to him. 
He went to one gym and they kicked 
him out, told him he’d never be a 
fighter. Then Bert Williams 
{Charles’ first trainer-manager} took 
him to another gym.” 

Williams, a little Welshman who 
now is trainer for the Cincinnati 
Mohawks hockey team, is bitter be- 
cause he lost his contract with Charles 
when the latter, a minor, was about 
to move up into the important money 
class. But he discusses Ezzard’s fight- 
ing abilities dispassionately. 

“At that time [his first sight of 
Charles} he weighed about 130 
pounds, a skinny, undernourished kid 
who could hardly stand, let alone 
box. . . . But he seemed to have 
plenty. It was in his heart to be a 
fighter. I worked him out two or 
three times and saw the kid had guts. 
.. . He was a wonderful boy to 
handle. Did everything I told him. 
All he wanted was gym, gym, gym. 

“He stayed away from women, 
never even went to a show unless he 
asked me. Always liked to talk about 
Louis. I told him he could be a 
fighter like Joe if he stayed away 
from bad influences.” 

Gene Elkus, Cincinnati business 
man who inherited half of Charles’ 
contract from his father, Max Elkus, 
and since has sold it, remembers 
Charles as a boy of 14 or 15 work- 
ing in the Elkus store. 

‘He used to run up and down the 
steps,” Elkus says. ‘Said it strength- 
ened his legs. Even after he was a 
well known fighter, he used to come 


back during the Christmas and Easter 
rush just to help us out by selling. 
Did it as a favor and wouldn't take 
any pay.” 

Charles still is grateful to the 
Elkus family for its interest in him. 

“They were nice by giving me a 
job,” he says. ‘So many guys didn’t 
give me jobs.” 

Charles, like Louis five years be- 
fore, won a Chicagoland Golden 
Gloves title in 1939. Strangely, 
neither man fought as a heavyweight. 
Louis was a light heavy and Charles 
a middleweight. 

Charles turned professional in 
1940. But there is only one other 
fight that must be mentioned. This 
was the 10 round battle with Sam 
Baroudi of Akron in the Chicago 
Stadium, February 20, 1948. Baroudi, 
clubbed to the canvas in the final 
round for the first knockdown of his 
career, died a few hours later. 

Charles promptly announced that 
he would fight a benefit for the dead 
man’s family and then retire from 
the ring. 

Charles fought Elmer {Violent} 
Ray three months later, avenging an 
earlier defeat with a ninth round 
knockout, and donated $5,000 to 
Baroudi’s family from his end of the 
purse. He then was persuaded to 
continue fighting. 

“IT never told anyone,” he says 
now, “but when I fought Violent 
Ray in that same ring I had to force 
myself to go in.” 

Houston says Charles got “'pretty 
morose” about the Baroudi mishap, 
and the Rev. Robert G. Mortis, 
Charles’ former pastor who now is 
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at Hartzell Methodist church in Chi- 
cago, corroborates this: 

“That just upset all of us. He was 
heartbroken over the fact that it 
happened. We had a hard time 
even getting him to consent to go 
on. We prayed—not that he'd go 
back into the ring—but for his own 
peace of mind and conscience. We 
tried to show him that it was an 
accident and part of the game. He 
really didn’t want to continue as a 
fighter.” 

Discussing his victory over Louis, 
Charles says: 

“I might feel more relieved about 
the whole situation. You don’t have 
to say, ‘N. B. A. champion’ or dis- 
pute with people who say, ‘That 
guy's no champion.” Once I called 
an office on business and told the 
girl on the phone who was calling. 
She repeated it and I heard a guy at 
the other end say, ‘O, you mean the 
10 cent store champion.’ Little things 
like that. 

“On the radio program, We the 
People, I talked about a shadow fol- 
lowing me everywhere I went—the 
shadow of Joe Louis. He was actu- 
ally shadowing the championship. 
Even now, it’s something to live up 
to his record as champion. It’s so 
great I wouldn’t attempt to add any 
laurels to it, but I would like to reach 
that record he held. 

“But the funny thing is, all the 
time I never had any envy over the 
way people felt about Louis. He 
deserved it. He didn’t let people get 
him out of their minds. He kept 
fighting exhibitions, 10 rounds, and 
knocking guys out.” 
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Charles says that despite his ad- 
miration for Louis, after the match 
was made, “he became an opponent. 
. . . We didn’t have any conversa- 
tion during the fight. There was 
nothing to talk about.” 

Charles owns the narrow three 
story brick house at 929 Lincoln 
Park drive, a block from the Cin- 
cinnati railroad station, and is listed 
in the telephone directory. He lives 
with his two grandmothers, two 
aunts, and four cocker spaniels. 

He also has a small equity in a 
four family dwelling on Blair st. 
in Cincinnati, owns a few shares in 
another business, and has put about 
$10,000 into a gymnasium he just 
opened at Clark and Central streets. 

Atty. Sidney Brant, who now han- 
dles Charles’ business affairs, says he 
has tried to persuade the champ to 
let some bank serve as trustee of his 
funds for the next few years, “but 
he’s a little naive when it comes to 
money and hasn’t yet agreed.” 

Charles describes himself as prob- 
ably the poorest heavyweight cham- 
pion there ever was. 

“During my climb,” he says, “I 
didn’t make any too much, and I’ve 
been paying taxes since I got out of 
service. I had an $8,000 liability 
from a sports coliseum I owned be- 
cause of unpaid amusement taxes 
while I was away. I finally sold the 
white elephant, but still had taxes to 
pay. I’m all caught up now. I owe 
some money—about $3,000—but 
nothing I can’t pay. After everything 
is settled down, I might sweep it all 
off at once. But it’s been a struggle.” 

Charles had laid away a nest egg 
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of war bonds after his earlier tights, 
but these went to help pay the de- 
linquent taxes. He complains that 
“it’s hard to live normal” as a cham- 
pion, 

“Not that you want to spend, but 
it’s hard. The best way is to live by 
yourself, not go out too much. When 
you travel, there are guys to tip. 
Every place you go, you got guys to 
tip. And they expect more because 
you're a champ.” 

His plans are to fight as often as 
possible. 

“I don't intend to stay idle for a 
year or six months. I more or less 
enjoy fighting. When I was laid up 
on the shelf {with a strained heart 
muscle} and didn’t do any boxing, 
getting back in the ring was a thrill. 

“During the time you're training, 
you feel better physically. You don't 
wake up drowsy and listless. You 
just feel good, and I like to feel that 
way. In order to hold the champion- 
ship, it will take as much work as in 
the past, or more. What I intend to 
do after I get rolling is to box as 
many exhibitions as possible. Boxing 
is like playing the piano—you have 
to practice it.” 

Since his return from overseas, 
where he served in Italy during 
World War II, Charles has been 
trained by Jimmy Brown, a former 
fighter who lives two doors from him. 

Houston's descriptive gifts provide 
atine thumbnail job on Brown. Says 
the undertaker: 

“He's a great trainer. He has 
stuck by this kid through thick and 
thin. He's gone on where there ain't 
no steps. 
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Charles belongs to the John R. 
Fox American Legion post, Valley 
lodge, No. 294, of the Elks; is an 
honorary deputy sheriff of Hamilton 
county [appointed by Sheriff Dan 
Tehan, also a National Football 
league official}, and likes to play 
golf, which he shoots in the 90s. He 
also is an avid baseball fan, preter- 
ring “bad games when the guys are 
hitting.” 

He owns two cars, a station wagon 
which he rarely uses, and a new 
Cadillac. He says he doesn't drive 
faster than 60 or 70 on the open road 
“because I keep thinking what if 
some cow jumped the fence in front 
of the car or I had a blowout.” 

He likes youngsters, and Houston 
says he has seen him stop to play 
catch with some lad on the streets, 
then dig into his pocket for money 
for a new glove when he discovered 
the boy was padding his tattered mitt 
with a rag. 

He owns about 20 suits, neither 
too stodgy nor overly flashing in 
pattern, and has perhaps 25 pairs of 
shoes and two dozen hats and caps. 
There is a color photo of Joe Louis, 
in fighting pose, on the wall in his 
bedroom. And among his books are 
Championship Fighting by Jack 
Dempsey, and one called Fread and 
His Times. 

Charles’ dresser was piled high 
with fan mail and telegrams, there 
was a baseball autographed by mem- 
bers of the Pirates and Dodgers, in- 
cluding Jackie Robinson, perhaps his 
favorite player; a tiny pair of boxing 
gloves, and a key to the city of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Two bass fiddles were in one 
corner. Charles says he paid $125 for 
one, an old Czech model, and $375 
for the other. 

He was president of his art class 
in junior high school, and has turned 
his hand to painting at least once 
since being graduated, making an oil 
for the annual Urban league benefit 
in New York last year. The painting 
sold for $650, Charles said, and he 
still worries because he forgot to tell 
the woman who bought it that he'd 
neglected to shellac it. 

Charles has started reading a lot 
in the last few months, books on 
psychology and hypnotism. 

“I never went to college,”’ he says, 
“but I’ve heard a lot about Sigmund 
Freud. I began reading him.” 

He says he is not planning to use 
hypnotism against any future oppo- 
nents. 

Charles is a hearty eater, and his 
grandmothers say he prefers such 
plain dishes as beef and potato pie. 
Asked what he prefers to eat, he 
replies with a grin: 

“Food. I don’t have any special 
dishes. Guys are always making 
themselves characters by eating spe- 
cial dishes. But I don’t like heavy 
greens or pork. I’m used to a protein 
diet.” 

Told that some persons were curi- 
ous as to whether he was level headed 
enough to stand prosperity, he said: 

“I don’t know; I haven’t had any 
yet.” Then he flashed a grin and 
added: “I'd be a real nasty guy if I 
had five million bucks. You couldn’t 
stand me. Nobody could.” 

If he had money, he went on in 
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more serious vein, say as much as a 
million ? 

“First I'd have a nice home and see 
that everybody in the family was set 
up with a steady income. Then I'd 
do things like build a community 
housing project and rent it out. And 
I'd help different organizations like 
boys’ clubs. Put on different enter- 
tainment weekly. Lots of sound lec- 
turing to ‘em. Don’t tell ‘em what 
to do, but lecture ‘em in a way they'll 
understand.” 

Ezzard used to hunt, and still likes 
to fish. 

“But I don’t hunt since I've been 
to the army. I don’t see the need for 
hunting down animals and shooting 
‘em up.” 

He says he is superstitious only to 
the extent of not doing certain things, 
which he won’t detail, on the day of 
a fight. 

“Scientifically, it makes no differ- 
ence,’ he admits. “But I won't do 

Charles says he will continue to 
live in Cincinnati. 

“I don’t like to throw my money 
around in places like New York or 
Los Angeles. I like home cooking 
and the people I’ve known most of 
my life.” 

Ezzard’s name has been linked 
with several Cincinnati women; but 
his current companion is Miss Gladys 
Gartrell, a 23 year old beauty from 
nearby Madisonville. 

He says he and Miss Gartrell are 
not engaged. She says they have ‘‘an 
understanding,” and Charles adds: 

“We're real close. I like her well 
enough to marry her, but I’m not 
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straightened out financially.” 

Charles is well remembered both 
in grade and grammar schools, two 
places you might imagine a potential 
fighter soon would be forgotten. 

At the Harriet Beecher Stowe 
school, where he went through the 
ninth grade, Mrs. Anna Mae Hous- 
ton, mother of Charles’ publicity aid, 
remembers Ezzard well from when 
he was in her social studies class. 

“He was not an exceptional stu- 
dent,” she says. “But he knew what 
he wanted to be. I got after him for 
not doing his school work and he 
said: ‘I don’t want to do this. I’m 
going to be heavyweight champion 
some day.’ I told him, ‘Even so, you 
should have sense enough to read the 
figures on your checks or what the 
press says about you.’ I told another 
teacher of whom he was fond, ‘This 
boy's a trifler.’ She spoke to him and 
he straightened out.” 

George Hull, eighth grade teacher, 
says he remembers telling his class, 
after Charles won a Golden Gloves 
title, “Who knows, one day Ezzard 
Charles may be fighting Joe Louis for 
the heavyweight championship.” 

And William M. Caliman, assist- 
ant principal, recalls that he was 
“never in trouble ...a boy who 
could be trusted.” 

The only fighting he did at school, 
according to James H. Johnson, in- 
dustrial arts teacher, was when a 
larger boy, who also became a pro- 
fessional, picked a fight with Charles 
—and was soundly trounced. 

In three years at Stowe, Charles 
was absent only five times and never 
tardy. His marks ranged from 72 
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{fair} in math to 90 [excellent} for 
attitude, 

At Woodward High, the oldest 
high school west of the Alleghenies, 
Winton M. Moeller, principal, who 
was Charles’ gym teacher, called him: 

“An outstandingly good citizen of 
the school and accepted as such by 
the entire staff. Most of those who 
knew him still talk about him. He 
was absent only 15 times in three 
years, and on many of those occasions 
was fighting out of town, and tardy 
only once. Socially, he fitted in beau- 
tifully.”’ 

Moeller said that gym was Charles’ 
first class in the morning, but that 
even when he fought the night be- 
fore, he would be standing in line, 
perhaps with eyes half swollen and 
hands taped, ready to work. 

“Every other kid I ever knew do- 
ing that line of work asked to be 
excused after a fight,’ said Moeller. 
“Charles was the leader for good in 
his group.” 

On the back of his final report 
card, for use as recommendations for 
possible employment after gradua- 
tion, is this consensus of his teachers: 

‘Neat dresser. Nice clothes. Well 
behaved. Codperative. Fine attitude. 
Grand fellow. Modest.”’ 

Mrs. Zerita Schwartz, a student 
councilor, remembered this best about 
Charles: 

“One day, the afternoon of one of 
his fights, his English teacher found 
him about 4:30, an hour and a half 
after school was out, explaining 
Hamlet to a group of his fellow 
students.” 

Despite their pleasure in Charles 
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success, neither his mother nor grand- 
mother is pleased with his choice of 
a career, and Mrs. Foster, talking of 
his bout with Louis, says: 

“I would have been perfectly satis- 
fied if the other man won. All I 
wanted was for Ezzard not to get 
hurt. We never tried to discourage 
him from fighting, but we'll be glad 
when he’s through.” 

Charles has bought numerous gifts 
for his mother and grandmothers, 
including a large television set, re- 
frigerator, gas stove, and other equip- 
ment for the Cincinnati home. Mrs. 
Foster is pleased now with her gas 
range, but was unhappy for weeks 
at the thought of giving up her wood 
burning stove. 

She was asked whether Charles 
was good to her. 

“He’s real good,” she said. ‘He's 
teal good. He’s so good I can’t ever 
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tell you. Talk about good! Good 
isn't the word!” 

Mrs. Mary Christmas, mother of 
Richard Christmas, Charles’ best 
friend, said Charles is the same now 
as he was before he achieved fame. 

“He hasn’t changed a bit,” Mrs. 
Christmas confided. ‘He’s just like 
he hasn't got a piece of bread.” 

Jake Mintz, the modern Malaprop 
who now manages Charles, in a tele- 
phone conversation from New York 
shortly after the fight, wrapped the 
thing up in surprisingly non-Mintz- 
ian style. Said Jake: 

“Joe Louis went out like a great 
champion, and the new one came in 
like a great champion. The title is 
in good hands.” 

Jake always likes the last word. 
Let’s let him have it. 

Copyright, Chicago Tribune 
(October 17, 1950) 


THOMAS EDISON hated formal dinners, which were always 
stuffy affairs to him. One night, at a particularly dull gathering, 
he decided to sneak away and return to his laboratory. 

As he was pacing back and forth near the door, waiting for an 
opportune moment to escape, his host came up to him. 

“It certainly is a delight to see you, Mr. Edison,” he said. “What 
are you working on now?” 

“My exit,’ replied the inventor, amazed at his own boldness. 
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Visiting The Monitor 


VERYBODY talks about being 
out of this world, but recently I 
actually had that pleasure. For 


15 minutes I stood on a glass bridge 


the center of the world of 1935, 


surrounded by a perfect replica of a 
miniature universe. 


It is good to know that in these 


changing times there is a world where 
continental boundaries and political 
sub-divisions are the same today as 
they were 15 years ago; where the 
deep blue waters are undisturbed and 
even the sun stands still. 


This world of which I speak is the 


Mapparium, a 30-foot (in diameter) 
reconstructed glass globe of the 
world. It is a triumph of Christian 
Science ingenuity, the pride of Boston 
and the only thing of its kind in exist- 
ence. 


The Mapparium is but one of many 


interesting features of a tour I re- 
cently made of the Christian Science 
Monitor and Mary Baker Eddy’s 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
The Mother Church. The Publishing 
Society building, which takes in an 
entire city block, is a combination of 
beautiful architecture and excellent 
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Boston 


taste. Marble, rare tapestries, paint. 
ings, mosaics and other costly m. 
terials used in 
furnishings, came from 
from all parts of the world. 
From the spacious and luxurious 
appointed reception room, to th 
huge printing department where 8) 
million pieces of Christian Science 
literature are turned out annually, the 
$4 million edifice is spotless—and 
quiet. Everything is done with ef. 
ficiency and precision. Even down 
“brain alley,” the editorial room 
which is a madhouse in every other 
press room in the country, floors arc 
not littered. No one smokes. No on 
curses. It is truly amazing. 
Another unique feature of the pub- 
lishing house, aside from its cleanli- 
ness of appearance, thought, and the 
printed word, is a system of book: 
keeping done not with books, but 
with—of all things—six colors ot 
fingernail polish. The young army 0! 
math-minded men and women who 
formerly labored in the vast subscrip: 
tion department keeping track of the 
multiple combinations of subsctip: 


Scientists 


tions made possible by a six-publics- 
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tion business, have been transferred 
to other posts. 

The process, worked out by a sys- 
tem of notches and colors placed on 
the edges of subscriber address plates, 
was explained patiently and in detail, 
but its full comprehension was some- 
thing for stronger minds than mine. 
When the demonstrator, with a sim- 
ple flick of the hand, dipped a plate 
into a can of polish remover, wiped it 
dry saying, “There, that person has 
paid in full,’ 1 was not only im- 
pressed, but visibly shaken. 

A thing like that, if it ever got 
loose on the market, would bring 
budget balancing back within the 
realm of possibility. 

I first made my acquaintance with 


the Monitor when I was a freshman 
journalism student at our state uni- 
versity. It was used as a model news- 
paper for our class which copied only 
from the best. With no yellow jour- 
nalism, no blaring headlines, devoid 
ot sin and sex and sensationalism, 
this paper whose motto is, “To injure 
no man,” thrives. Even without the 
most lucrative of all advertising— 
liquor and tobacco —the Monitor 
thrives. The list of prizes and hon- 
ors it and its staff have won is ten and 
a half pages long. It has six daily edi- 
tions and is distributed in 116 differ- 
ent lands, along with five other Chris- 
tian Science publications. 

The Negro Digest frequently re- 
prints its articles. We, too, copy only 
from the best. 


Husbands Must Be Wrong 


LADEN WITH LUGGAGE, the husband stared miserably down 
the platform of the departing train. 

“If you hadn’t taken so long getting ready,’ he grumbled to his 
wife, “we would have caught it.” 

“Yes,” the wife rejoined, “and if you hadn’t hurried me so, we 
wouldn't have so long to wait for the next one!” 
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They resent dollar dole-outs, 
demand dignity and respect 


Why 
Negro Women 
Leave Home 


BY GWENDOLYN BRGOKS 


66 UT I Jove my husband!” 
james Moss is under me. 
dium height, and is ap. 
proaching fat and baldness. He hasa 
sad-eyed income, and has been un- 
faithful to his wife, whom he main- 
tains, with their two and a half chil- 
dren, in one of those semi-flats that 
just miss being the despised “‘kitchen- 
ettes.”’ 

“Why do you love that little insig- 
nificance ?”” you, or your eyes, ask. 

“Because,” replies Marian Moss, 
“somehow he makes me feel like a 
human being.” 

What does Marian Moss mean by 
this? Marian Moss means that there 
is something about her little husband 
that makes her feel, in his company, 
that she is not a dwarf, but at least 
as tall as he. He listens to her, he 
takes her seriously, he considers het, 


GWENDOLYN BROOKS, Pulitze! 
Prize-winning poet, is author of A Steet 
In Bionzerille, and Annie Allen. She bas 
received both a Guggenheim Fellowship 
and a grant from the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, and in 1945 was chos- 
en by Mademoiselle magazine as one ot 
the ten women of that year. 
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he does not condescend. So, Marian 
stays home—while many another 
modern woman is leaving home, not 
because her situation is miserable, or 
especially uncomfortable, but because 
such a move seems indicated if she is 
to maintain dignity and self-respect. 

She may resent, for instance, dollar 
dole-outs, or that something in a man 
that so often inspires him to make 
his wife beg him for money; perhaps 
she understands that he does this be- 
cause he feels that he is no very great 
shakes out there in the world and 
therefore must be at least a little 
shake at home, but her understand- 
ing does not make her accompanying 
shyness, awe or fear any more pleas- 
ant to bear. 

The woman with an income of her 
own may have another problem—a 
variation of the one above. Her hus- 
band, although enjoying the added 
comforts in their home, might actu- 
ally prefer to do without them, be- 
cause he vaguely feels that his man- 
hood has suffered detraction. As com- 
pensation for this, he often makes 
less of an effort himself, and insists 
that all his wife’s money be used for 
the household bills, or put into a joint 
bank account, or used to clothe the 
children entirely. Or he may bring 
home no money whatsoever, in spite 
of the fact that, invariably, she is do- 
ing as much housework as is usual 
with her. 

Another vexation that may prompt 
a woman to “leave home’’ is interfer- 
ence of in-laws in the couple’s affairs. 
Then, often, there is sexual impo- 
tence or incompetence—or homosexu- 
ality—on the part of the man, to 
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cause her, after unhappy reflection, 
to pack her suitcase. Others have 
married men whom they consider in- 
ferior, in education or intelligence 
or in breeding, and the honeymoon 
is hardly over before they realize that 
they were in error, that the thing will 
never work, that it is folly for a 
woman to marry a man whom she 
does not consider her equal or (pref- 
erably) her superior in the major de- 
partments of life. 

Some working women leave home 
when they discover that their hus- 
bands are male gold-diggers and have 
married them their money.” Few 
are the women willing to take on the 
full support of able-bodied males. On 
the other side of that picture, of 
course, there are the young women 
who leave home because they have 
married middle-aged or elderly men 
from whom they exnected either early 
death and resultant insurance bene- 
fits and legacies, or luxurious care. 
When these are not forthcoming, they 
withdraw. 

The number of Negro women whe 
leave because of the simple fact that 
their husbands are associating roman- 
tically with “other women” dwindles 
from year to year, as the women de- 
velop more interest in world, cul- 
tural, and club interests and, increas- 
ingly, as they acquire freedom and 
surplus romantic attachments of ther 
own. But among those who do bid 
farewell for this reason there is a 
growing number who leave because 
the “other’’ women are white. This 
reality is necessarily resulting, more 
and more, in explorations in the 
white male market, especially on the 
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part of university or artistic women. 

Many a husband, in these bewilder- 
ing, unsettled times, is frankly at sea. 
How shall he treat, or feel about, the 
woman of today who, although often 
earning more than he does, still seems 
desirous of affection and gallantries ? 
(His easy quip is, “If they can take 
our jobs, let ’em stand up on the 
street car with the other men.” Or, 
“If they're so smart, let ‘em take me 
out to dinner.’’) 

Few women, these days, remain 
with men merely in order to eat. They 
do not mind getting out in the morn- 
ing and going to work. Thirty-two 
per cent of Negro married women 
work today. They stay married be- 
cause they love and/or are loved. or 
because they very practically believe 
that two can make stronger and more 
rapid strides than one, or because of 
their children. They leave marriage 
when they no longer love and/or are 
loved, or when they believe that their 
partners are making less of a contri- 
bution to mutual prosperity than they 
themselves are, or when the relation- 
ship no longer seems essential to the 
happiness of their children (in cases 
where the adults had only tolerated 
each other). 

Many a woman who had never 
worked before went to work during 
the last war. She will never forget 
the good taste of financial independ- 
ence. For the first time, perhaps, she 
was able to buy a pair of stockings 
without anticipating her husband's 
curses. 

She could make her home a more 
attractive place to live in—so that 
when he stayed out most or all of the 
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night, she could fret or grieve in pret- 
tier surroundings, at least. She could 

buy her father a birthday gift or take 
her mother to the movies without 

risking a hysterically shouted inquiry 

as to whether she thought he was go- 
ing to support her whole family. 

She could buy their child a new 
overcoat without planning an elabo- 
rate, strategic campaign, or undergo- 
ing the smoke and fire of a semi- 
revolution. She could take a college 
course. She could afford tomato cat- 
sup to eat with the beans, butter in- 
stead of margarine for the bread, ice 
cream for dessert instead of yester- 
day's prunes. And her employer 
handed her money to her without 
any hemming or hawing, lies, re- 
bukes, complaints, narrowed eyes— 
and without telling her what a fool 
she was. She felt clean, straight, tall, 
and as if she were a part of the world. 

If she went on working after the 
war, she required her husband to treat 
her as a fellow laborer, deserving of 
his respect and tact. If she stopped 
working, she herself had a new tre- 
spect for the work she was doing at 
home, and she still expected her hus- 
band to think of her as a cooperating 
human being and to treat her accord- 
ingly. 

A wife whose husband respects her 
as a person, instead of “humoring’ 
her as though she were a chattel or a 
slightly idiotic child, is not likely to 
leave him, despite his poverty, possi- 
ble infidelity, or stupidity in other 
areas of their relationship. 

Women who can not obtain such 
regard will increasingly preter to 
live alone. 
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His little white mistress agreed to teach 


him how to read and write, but he 
had to promise not to tell 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON’S 
SECRET 


BY FRANCES SPATZ AND FRED DICKENSON 


Reprinted from The American Weekly 


HERE was magic in the sounds 
T wich drifted from the open 

schoolhouse window to where 
the little Negro boy crouched out- 
side. He knew that the sons and 
daughters of Virginia plantation 
owners were reading, and it was an 
accomplishment which he found 
fascinating. 

A little fellow with ambition as 
big as his name—Booker Taliaferro 
Washington—he realized, somehow, 
that the ability to decipher those 
strange marks on paper could be the 
key to a wondrous world. How to 
write them would be equally thrill- 
ing. He formed a plan. 

Each day as he trotted behind the 
elegant young miss whom he served 
as a bodyguard while on the way to 
her classes, the little slave boy re- 
peated: 

Please, Missy, show me how to 
read ’n’ write! I'll study hard. Honest 
Twill!’ 

It was a bold request and the girl 
must have revealed her astonishment. 
But a surprised reaction would hard- 
ly daunt Booker when he had not 
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been stopped by the rumor that if a 
slave were caught writing his fore- 
finger would be cut off. He kept on 
asking and finally she said: 

“Yes, I'll teach you, Booker, if 
you promise not to tell.” 

They both kept their promises so 
well that the manner in which the 
great American Negro educator first 
learned to read and write has just 
recently been revealed by his only liv- 
ing child, Mrs. Portia Washington 
Pittman. 

Mrs. Pittman, who lives in Wash- 
ington, D. C., told some little-known 
facts about her celebrated father in 
connection with the launching of a 
new drive to further education with a 
number of scholarships for men and 
women of all creeds and color, who 
earn part of their keep. 

Booker Washington's persistence 
was almost incredible. 

When the kind mistress could 
grant him some time, he would study 
his lessons. He was about eight and 
had a smattering of two R’s at least 
when the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion freed him. He immediately 
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Booker T. Washington 


begged to be sent to school, but in- 
stead, his stepfather sent him to work 
in the coal mines of West Virginia. 

Booker awaited his chance and the 
passage of a few more years. Then 
he canvassed Negroes in the town of 
Malden, W. Va. “Help me get to 
school. Then I'll come back and 
teach you.” 

A few coins came his way. But 
he had to walk most of the 500 miles 
to Hampton Institute where he 
earned his way through classes as 
school janitor. True to his promise, 
he was back in Malden two years 
later as a teacher. 

Then, in his early 20s, he took over 
a leaky, abandoned church in Tus- 
kegee, Ala., and established a norma! 
and industrial school. In his drive to 
build up Tuskegee Institute, he 
begged money from everyone he 
could reach. He did it, as he had 
done other things, with vision. 
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He went to see Andrew Carnegie. 
The prominent industrialist, who 
daily was besieged with countless 
requests for money, curtly handed 
him a dollar and dismissed him. 
Booker Washington was bitterly dis- 
appointed but he did not show it. 

He thanked the Scotsman as 
though the gift were munificent. 
Then he followed with a letter of 
appreciation. He never asked Car- 
negie for money again. Instead, for 
ten years, he wrote him regularly 
about the progress of the school. 

His reward was that at the end of 
that time Carnegie voluntarily of- 
fered $20,000 for a library if the 
students would contribute the labor. 

Still later, Carnegie invited Wash- 
ington to visit him at Scibo castle, 
his home in Scotland, where he 
handed the Negro educator a check 
for $100,000. ‘I think you're doing 
a good job. You'll need this for your 
personal use.” 

Washington tore up the check. 
“Mr. Carnegie, my people would 
never believe in me again if I took 
money for myself.” 

Carnegie said nothing but months 
later sent a check for $600,000 to 
Tuskegee Institute. In addition, he 
set up a trust fund under which 
Washington and his second wife 
would receive the interest from 
$100,000 during their lifetimes. 
Washington took a bare living, sent 
the rest on to the school. 

Washington’s first wife, the mother 
of Mrs. Pittman, died at the age of 
26 because expert surgery was not 
available for her. Though Wash- 
ington was to wed thrice, Mrs. Pitt- 
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man said the memory of her mother 
was always too painful to let him 
talk about her, even to her. 

“We hope the new Booker Wash- 
ington Foundation will be able to 
award 50 scholarships this year,” 
Mrs. Pittman said. ‘Because of what 
happened to my mother—and _be- 
cause father also had to overcome 
poor health—the Foundation will 
give preference to medical students.” 

Booker Washington never forgot 
the important connection between 
money and knowledge—the nickels 
and dimes which helped him get to 
school. That is why those winning 
the new scholarships in his name will 
have to toil for part of their keep. 

“Father felt that book-learning 


was not enough,” Mrs. Pittman said 
“He said everyone should also learn 
a trade. I was studying to be a con- 
cert pianist but he insisted that I get 
a certificate in dressmaking. Years 
later, as the wife of a struggling 
young architect, I was able to make 
ends meet only because of my pro- 
ficiency in sewing.” 

Booker T. Washington died in 
1915. In 1946, he became the first 
Negro to be elected to the Hall of 
Fame at New York University. 
Through this latest move in his name, 
the spirit which said, ‘Show me how 
to read and write!”’ strides on. 


Copyright, The American Weekly 
(September 24, 1950) 
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: If It Wasn’t For Her Money 

h 

C A WEALTHY WIDOW’ married a man of slender means. The 

n honeymoon had scarcely ended before she began reminding her hus- 

S, band that it was her money which was paying the bills. Even when 

it friends dropped in and admirec the newlywed’s home, the wife 
would remark: "Of course, if it weren't for my money, Henry would 
not be able to afford a place like this.” One day the husband bought 

oi a television set. His wife examined it and said: 

ot “It's beautiful. But I don’t have to remind you, Henry, that if 

ot it weren't for my money it wouldn't be here.” 

he ‘My dear,” replied the husband, quietly, ‘I think it time to tell 

a you that if it weren't for your money I wouldn't be here, either.” 

Tid-Bits 
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Ministers hear many strange things from 
the lips of those who expect to 
die before they ’wake 


DEATHBED CONFESSIONS 


BY BISHOP R. C. RANSOM 


HROUGHOUT the ages men 

have been fascinated by the de- 

sire to look behind the curtain 
that separates the living from the 
dead, but no less mysterious are the 
thoughts of those who are teetering 
on the brink of eternity. 

Newspapers report regularly the 
death cell statements of the con- 
demned who are about to pay their 
debt to society in gas chambers, elec- 
tric chairs and on the gallows. Last 
wills and testaments record in cold. 
iegal terminology the legacies of the 
dead, but the emotional state of mind, 
the fears and hopes and faiths of 
those who are fully aware that they 
may never recover, that they may die 
before they awake, are locked behind 
the sealed lips of relatives, doctors 
and especially of we men of the 
ministry. 

A great many of our religious 


REVERDY C. RANSOM is one of the 
foremost Negro religious figures in Amer- 
ica. The oldest bishop in the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, he was formerly 
chairman of the board of trustees of Wil- 
berforce University and serves as director 
of research of the A. M. E. Church. He is 
author of a recent autobiography, The Pul- 
grimage of Harriet Ransom’s Son. 
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songs are centered around that “veil 
of tears,’’ and the Great Getting Up 
Morning. Our prayers are chiefly con- 
cerned with preparedness for the 
hereafter. Even the mottos on our 
automobiles and the signs along our 
highways remind us of the inevitable 
day when we shall Meet Our Maker. 

In that last hour, the twilight hour 
between this world and the next, | 
have seen strong men weep and 
happy men sing. I have heard shout- 
ing and preaching, railing and rant- 
ing. I have seen those who sleep 
peacefully away, others who act as 
though they were possessed and must 
be restrained. They confess their sins 
and reveal life-long secrets. They 
make strange requests, weird confes- 
sions. 

i have seen them wrestle with the 
devil and heard them curse the day 
that they were born, but the vast 
majority of those who are about to 
die turn to God either in prayerful 
thanksgiving or in tearful pleas for 
mercy. Death is strange and in the 
face of it men do strange things. 

Some years ago the late Sam Lucas, 
an uncle of mine, sent me a message 
to come to him at once. When I ar- 
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rived he said, ‘“My dear ‘Nevie,’ 1 feel 
like I am going to die. If I do, I 
believe I shall go to heaven. As soon 
as I get there I am going to hunt up 
Billy Kersands and some other boys 
o. the old Georgia Minstrel, end give 
one of the best concerts neaven has 
ever heard!” There lav the old 
minstrel, acting in character even in 
the shadow of death. 

I ministered to Ernest Hogan, the 
comedian and to prize fighter George 
Dixon. Both faced death with calm- 
ness and with a faith that was strong, 
a hope that was bright. I have been 
summoned to penal institutions where 
the certainty of death seems harsh and 
callous, but even behind grey walls 
some men find peace. 

Many years ago, when I was pastor- 


ing in Illinois, Cook County Sheriff 
Witman sent for me to come and visit 
a Negro prisoner condemned to be 
hung for committing a murder. The 
man desired spiritual help from a 
minister of the Gospel. I visited him 
several times in his death cell, and 
was able to at least calm kis spirit 
and get him headed in the right direc- 
tion. 

The last day while the condemned 
man was on his knees, a deputy came 
to the cell and said, ‘““You have 15 
minutes to live.” In a little while he 
returned and said, ‘““You have five 
minutes to live.’ The prisoner and I 
spent the precious time in prayer and 
spiritual preparation. When the dep- 
uty came to take him down the last 
mile, through the little green door 
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and into the execution chamber, I was 
with him. He walked firmly without 
need of assistance. While they were 
adjusting the hood, he said to me ina 
quiet voice, ‘‘Please don’t leave me.” 

While the trap was sprung and as 
his body shot through the air, I re- 
peated sentences of faith, courage and 
hope. What happened between 
springing the trap and the tightening 
of the rope around the condemned 
man’s neck is beyond the knowledge 
of us mortals. 

There is abundant testimony on 
record to give credence to the theory 
that when a person is facing death by 
drowning, his past life flashes before 
him in what seems to be but a mo- 
ment of time. Twice in my life I 
have hung suspended before the very 
gates of death, which seemed about 
to be opened to receive my spirit. 
What they say is true for it happened 
to me. Vivid scenes, beginning with 
my childhood, unfolded before me 
like a scroll from a recording ma- 
chine. Before the cord snapped my 
body and spirit returned to conscious 
unity. 

The late Bishop Benjamin F. Lee 
once told me of an experience he had 
while watching at the bedside of an 
Episcopal colleague who was dying. 
He said that the man’s past life came 
before him as he lay there in the 
throes of death. The man uttered such 
. expressions as: “Lord, yes, I was 
there.” “Lord, did I do that?” ‘‘Lord, 
I thought I was right, I did not in- 
tend to do him harm.” These and 
many similar phrases were uttered in 
the course of the night. 

It has always struck me as some- 


thing very strange that in revelations 
concerning what happens during the 
process of dying, emphasis ‘s always 
placed not upon the good, but upon 
the bad or evii that has been done. 
We hear almost nothing of praise, 
commendations or approvals. 

Many things that take place before 
death defy explanation. One bright 
Sunday morning while I was chatting 
outside of the church with members 
of my congregation, a woman walked 


up to me and said, “‘Reverdy, I want _ 


to speak to you alone for a moment.” 
When we had walked away from 
the crowd, she turned to me and said, 
“Next Fall I intend to get married. 
Soon after that I shall die. When! 
die I will let you know. This is to 
say good bye.” 

Less than a year later I was sud- 
denly awakened. My body was shak- 
ing through and through, even my 
flesh was quivering. I heard nothing, 
saw nothing, but in my consciousness 
I knew that the date of her death and 
the date of my promised notification 
of her death were one and the same. 

Shortly after I left the pastorate of 


Bethel A. M. E. Church in New | 


York one of its members who was 
very fond of me, became fatally ill. 
He sent for me to come to see him. | 
did. He wanted me to preach his 
funeral sermon when he died. This! 
promised to do. When the time came, 
however, I was no longer at the 
church, and the man who was my suc: 
cessor would take offense if I te 
turned. 

A few days after the funeral of my 
friend, his voice, clear and articulate, 
spoke into my ear. “Dr. Ransom,” it 
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said, “I never felt so badly about any- 
thing in my life. You did not come to 
preach my funeral.” 

I leave the explanation of these 
phenomena to the psychologists and 
philosophers. I have no answer. 

What happens at the time of death 
and just what death is itself, is the 


great enigma which still baffles men. 


Even in the days of ancient Israel, 
King Saul prevailed upon the witch 
of Endor to call the prophet Samuel 
from the dead. Samuel appeared and 
gave Saul some very bad news about 
circumstances which would result in 
his death. Friends of the author, Sir 
Conan Doyle, still hold a brief vigil 
at the appointed place and at the hour 
of his promised return from the dead. 

The late Richard Watson Guelder, 
mediating on the question of personal 
identity after death, expressed his 
thoughts in this little verse: 


Over the desolate wind swept waste 
Two hurrying forms met face to face 
And bade each other stand. 

Who are you? One form inquired 
Shuddering in the gloaming light. 

I do not know the shape replied, 

1 only died last night. 


There is no common denominator 
for the life of each individual upon 
the earth today. We may divide hu- 
manity into groups and then subdi- 


vide the group, only to find that in 
the end, they are worlds apart. 

The only thing we have in com- 
mon is that our individual scroll may 
rate a line, or paragraph in the Book 
of Life. 

Some lives die and wither on the 
vine, others bud, but never burst into 
bloom. Does each life have a purpose 
and a plan? This would lead into the 
realm of destiny or fate. 

Socrates did not want to die, but he 
was not afraid. He-drank the cup of 
poison hemlock, noted its effect as his 
veins carried the paralyzing poison 
through his body. When his follow- 
ers asked him to tell them about death 
before he departed, he said, “Yes, I 
will tell you if you can catch me be- 
fore I go.” 

Jesus Christ did not want to die, 
but he was not afraid. According to 
St. Lukes’ Gospel, ‘‘Jesus went to the 
Mount of Olives and kneeled down 
and prayed, saying Father if thou be 
willing remove this cup from me; 
never the less not my will, but thine 
be done.”’ He knew that there waited 
for him the crown of thorns, a cross 
and a spear thrust into his side. 

Let it now be said: “Socrates died 
like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ 
died like a God.” 


Waiting For The Right Man 


IRREPRESSIBLE JUDY CANOVA, reminded of the old saying 
that the right man will come along, commented: © Yeah: that's 
what they told the Republicans!” 
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Larry Wolters 
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THE BLACK EAGLE 


E WAS Ethiopia’s one-man air 
force back in pre-World War 

II days when Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s troops had only sticks and 
rifles to defend themselves against 
Italy's murderous assaults from the 
skies. A colorful, devil-may-care, 
self-proclaimed soldier of fortune, he 
made national headlines in the Negro 
press by publicly challenging Her- 
mann Goering to an air duel, the out- 
come of which, according to his 
terms, would put an end to all fight- 
ing between the embattled countries. 
His valor immediately became leg- 
endary, and his catchy, appealing 
nickname of “Black Eagle’ soon be- 
came a popular subject for war con- 
versation from Harlem to Houston. 
Today, fiftyish and still nimble as 

a college athlete, Colonel Hubert 
Fauntleroy Julian, has traded his 
somewhat spirited career as a profes- 
sional soldier for the tamer aspects 
of the military. Just now he is chair- 
man of the purchasing board for the 
Guatemalan Armed Forces, enjoying 
all the elaborate hospitality usually 
reserved for foreign dignitaries and 
turning business deals that sometimes 
take on million-dollar proportions. 
Though perhaps best remembered 
by residents of Harlem where he has 
always been a familiar figure in hom- 
burg hat, spats, gloves, walking stick 
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Do You Remember & & 


and flowered lapel, the ‘Black Ei. 
gle” is not at all unknown even in 
the most remote corners of the globe, 
For actually few adventurers can lay 
claim to having lived as much asa 
citizen of the world as has the fabu- 
lous Julian. Besides his much-publi- 
cized adventure with the Ethiopian 
air corps, he also served as a captain 
in the Finnish air force when they 
were fighting the Russians, and from 
1936 to 1938 was a_ professional 
fighter under the Chinese colors. He 
sometimes claims England as his 
home, but was actually born some- 
where in the British West Indies. 
With a flair for dash and excite 
ment the adventures of the amazing 
“Black Eagle” are legion. In 1923 
he became one of the first to attempt 
a parachute jump, making a spectacle 
of the occasion by playing a saxa- 
phone during the descent. The fol- 
lowing year he started out on what 
was to have been the first flight across 
the Atlantic, but crashed into the sea 
about four hours after the takeoff and 
had. to be fished out of the water by 
a Coast Guard cutter, thus being 
cheated out of the glory that was to 
become Lindbergh’s two years hence. 
In recent years the ‘Black Eagle 
has applied his talents in less daring 
pursuits, but his fame for doing the 
spectacular has in no. way diminished. 
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A few years ago when he was rushed 
to Harlem Hospital for an emergency 
operation, he overheard the nurses 
complaining about the lack of recre- 
ational facilities and promptly made 
a telephone transaction to have an 
$1,800 television set sent over and 
installed in the nurses quarters. On 
another occasion, when friends had 
rushed to New York boat docks to 
welcome him on one of his many ar- 
rivals from abroad, the “‘Eagle’’ both 
surprised and irritated his welcoming 
committee. While they paced back 
and forth impatiently waiting for him 
to debark, he remained aboard ship 
for fully an hour before finally mak- 
ing his grand appearance. Then as 
cameras flashed, he calmly strolled 
down the gangplank holding chiid 
motion picture star Margarct O Brien 
in one arm and escorting her mother 
on the other. He explained that he 
had just finished having tea at the 
captain's table. 

By his own admission, Col. Julian 
has long enjoyed friendship in high 
places among Washington dignitaries 
—a fact which has often placed him 
inon the ground floor of lucrative 
financial deals. One such deal, how- 
ever, fell flat on its face a year or so 
ago when army brass discovered he 
was trying to promote a mammoth 
cigarette turnover while conducting 
a one-man inspection tour of Negro 
troops in Germany. Between talks 
with privates, he had sandwiched in 
an offer to replace all the army's 
stale cigarettes (worth about $11,- 
000,000) with fresh cartons supplied 
by a company he represented—a 
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Ptack Star 


Colonel Hubert Fauntleroy Julian 


transaction which would have netted 
the “Eagle” and his business associ- 
ates about $5,000,000 in profits had 
it not been for the swift intervention 
of General Lucius Clay. 

“T love money because money buys 
power,” he once told an interviewer, 
explaining that he had a fondness for 
power because with it he could ‘“‘do 
good.” Currently his ‘do good” cir- 
cumstances are quite solvent. As 
president of the Black Eagle Airlines 
Inc. he claims an annual income of 
$25,000, besides regular income from 
royalties on an autogiro device he 
invented in 1921. He also admits that 
he still has some money left from his 
Ethiopian adventures when Haile Se- 
lassie paid him $3,000 in gold each 
month for his flying services. 

In Guatemala, besides looking 
after his military affairs, the “Eagle” 
says he hopes to use his influence to 
see to it that existing laws are modi- 
fied so that Negroes will no longer be 
barred from entering that country. - 
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These lady auxiliaries of boy gangs are the cause 
of much of New York’s junior gang warfare, 


and all of it is a protest against a 
society that has failed them 


GIRL GANGS 
OF HARLEM 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


OR YEARS the police and social 
| (poten of New York have been 

plagued by sporadic outbreaks of 
bloody warfare between rival boy 
gangs, but until recently the impor- 
tant role played by the girl friends of 
these teen-age hoodlums has been 
ignored. Not only do they act as gun 
molls and spies for members of no- 
torious boy gangs, but it is because 
of them that most battles are fought 
and that as many as 12 boys a year 
meet death in gangland riots and 
“rumbles.” 

Last year in Brooklyn's Prospect 
Park four junior gangs participated 
in pitched battles in which one boy 
was killed and several injured. Weap- 
ons were smuggled to them by 14- 
year-old bobby soxers who looked 
more like innocent little school girls 
than the walking arsenals they were. 

In 1947 a threatened explosion of 
ahand grenade in a subway station 
and the killing of a 16-year-old boy 
ina Harlem theater were the direct 
consequences of boy gang fights over 
girls. 

During the hey-day of the notori- 
ous Slickster gang and their rivals, 
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the Death Boulevard Sabers, six 
deaths resulted from their three-year 
feud in which both debutantes and 
sub-debs actively participated. At 
least one of these killings, the stab- 
bing and shooting of a Saber cornered 
by ten Slicksters in a Harlem candy 
store, was due to a Saber’s pass at a 
Slickster’s girl. 

Although the primary purpose of 
these lady auxiliaries is to supply sex 
life and military assistance to their 
paramours, they also conduct their 
own private gang wars. These may 
be occasional fights to settle a spe- 
cific grievance. Other times well- 
organized, dues-paying gangsterettes 
hold councils of war and stage 
pitched street battles with vicious six- 
inch switch blades. 

Exactly how many and how bad 
are the girl gangs or street clubs that 
operate in Harlem is not known, but 
the estimated number of girl gangs 
for all New York is 150. Since 
the city no longer charges youths with 
criminal offenses, its current figures 
on juvenile delinquency are compara- 
tively low. However, girl gangs have 
been on the increase since World War 
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II, and during 1948 and the first half 
of 1949 female gang offenses by 14 
to 17-year-olds were nearly 10 per 
cent higher than during the peak de- 
linquency period of 1943. 

Harlem's girl gangs, like those of 
Brooklyn and the Bronx, are geared 
to the tempo of its boy gangs. Peri- 
ods of active warfare are usually fol- 
lowed by a cycle of inactivity when 
its members decide to ‘‘play it cool.” 
Open hostilities never occur in two 
sections of the city at the same time. 
Their aggressiveness, like that of the 
males, is a method of expressing hos- 
tility towards a society which has 
completely failed them. The same 
social and economic conditions which 
breed defiance in New York were 
responsible for the zoot suit riots that 
terrorized California in 1943 and 
caused two sisters to kill a schoolmate 
in Chicago in 1950. 

It is natural for youngsters to run 
in packs. The social needs upon 
which sororities and fraternities 
thrive are basically the same as those 
which brought together the Black Bat 
Debutantes of Harlem and the Green 
Avenue Stomperettes of Brooklyn. 
Having and not having family, 
money, clothes and educational op- 
portunities are criteria for groups at 
both ends of the social scale. 

Whether they are called street clubs 
by social agencies or mobsters by the 
press, countless boy and girl gangs 
roam our big city streets today, living 
by their own savage codes, fighting 
for survival with knives, home-made 
zip guns, bludgeons, ice picks and 
brass knuckles fashioned from the 
handles of garbage cans. 
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They kill, they mame, they plun- 
der. They terrorize whole neighbor- 
hoods in their passionate protests 
against the poverty, squalor and hope- 
lessness of the slums in which they 
live. 

Negro boy gangs were born out of 
the need to combat antagonistic white 
boys in newly occupied neighbor- 
hoods. Backed by parents who were 
outraged by the black invasion, 
groups of white boys attacked Negro 
youngsters in an attempt to drive 
them away. Soon both groups or- 
ganized for protection as well as at- 
tack. The most vicious gang warfare 
today is in borderline areas between 
the two races. 

Not all gang fighting among teen- 
agers in New York is done on a racial 
basis, however. Fighting  withi:. 
neighborhoods is carried on with as 
much hate and vigor as it is across 
color borders. Occasionally a white 
youngster will join a Negro gang and 
vice versa, but with the exception of 
mixed Puerto Rican and Negro gangs 
in East Harlem and the Bronx, racial 
divisions are sharply drawn. 

Girl gangs are an outgrowth of 
boy gangs, their members being re- 
cruited from among the sisters and 
sweethearts of young neighborhood 
toughs. They first came into promi- 
nence during World War II when 
their members lured soldiers and sail- 
ors from the bright lights into dark 
alleys and side streets where their 
male companions were waiting to fe 
lieve them of their money. 

When gang warfare sprang into 
new violence in 19-45, a special com- 
mittee was appointed to study the 
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problem. Two years later, the Cen- 
tral Harlem Street Club project was 
begun. Operated by the New York 
Welfare Council and financed by 21 
millionaires, the organization § sent 
specially trained ‘detached workers” 
into the territory of the four most 
vicious boy gangs in the area in a 
new approach to the problem of the 
underprivileged. 

The project was well underway be- 
fore it was realized that the key fig- 
ure in understanding the behavior of 
boys was their girl friends, and that 
most of the fighting between mobs 
was done over them. Dorothy Flem- 
ing, a social worker who had previ- 
ously done an outstanding job with 
street clubs, was assigned to a one 
block area to work with 33 girls in a 
major gang bailiwick. 

Miss Fleming spent weeks just 
visiting and “hanging around” her 
block before she was able to seek out 
the girls and gain their acceptance 
and confidence. Her entreé was via 
an iceman and a middle-aged woman 
informer who knew everybody and 
everything. Every day Miss Fleming 
went to the woman’s home and sat 
with her on the front steps talking 
about taxes, men, liquor and dog 
funerals—everything but the girls in 
the block. Each was feeling out the 
other. 

The first few days the worker met 
with sneers from the neighborhood 
women and whistles from lounging 
men, but gradually the sneers turned 
to smiles and the men began tipping 
their hats and saying, “Howdy do, 
Miss.” She knew then that she was 
being accepted, that she was safer 
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there than any place in the city. 

When the informer was satisfied 
that Miss Fleming's motives were 
right, she introduced her to the girl 
leader, and in a few days she was 
invited to meet the rest of the girls 
and begin her work. 

Miss Fleming reports no organized 
gang activity among the girls in her 
block during the entire three-year 
program. The biggest problem was 
sex. Because of an attitude of pas- 
sive acceptance to the role of sexual 
partners of boy gangsters, these girls 
have been exploited to the fullest. 
Clandestine meetings on tenement 
roof tops begin at the ages of 10 and 
11. Even when girls are attacked by 
one boy or a “‘line up,” they refuse to 
go to the police, their common enemy. 
And in cases of pregnancy a girl will 
not divulge the name of the father 
of her baby for fear of being denied 
city relief. 

Despite the close relationship be- 
tween slum boys and girls, Miss 
Fleming discovered a deep and mu- 
tual lack of respect. To uphold his 
position as a bully and town tough, 
gang boys do not take their molls to 
a show, but send the girls ahead, join- 
ing them later—after they have paid 
their own admission and found their 
own seats. 

She found the girls warm and 
friendly, once she had broken through 
their protective armor, but they had 
no hobbies, had little interest in read- 
ing beyond the comic book level, par- 
ticipated rarely in athletics and were 
without interest of any kind in things 
civic or cultural, They had little ini- 
tiative, hated school, were hostile to 
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and distrustful of adults. They lacked 
confidence in themselves, were uncer- 
tain and insecure. 

Although there is an alarming in- 
crease in the use of narcotics among 
juveniles all over the nation, Miss 
Fleming says her girls were only ex- 
perimental users. They drank but 
casually, used vile language and had 
babies early and frequently. 

By the close of the project girls 
were coming to the community center 
and were even successful in interest- 
ing a few boys in joining them in 
singing Christmas carols and painting 
their club room. Although proud of 
their success, the Welfare Council is 
the first to admit that girl gangs have 
not been wiped out of Harlem or that 
former members will sin no more, but 
it does contend that the experiment 
proved that even the toughest young- 
ster can be helped. 

Retired Parole Commissioner Sam- 
uel J. Battle (New York citys first 
Negro policeman), who has worked 
with the young people of Harlem 
for nearly 40 years, agrees that juve- 
nile delinquency has declined in areas 
where group and agency workers have 
been most active. Sex is still the big- 
gest female problem and the increase 
in perversion is alarming. 

“T stopped a gang fight in the yard 
of one of our public schools,” says 
Commissioner Battle, ‘and they all 
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jumped on me, told me where I could 
go and do. Later that evening the 
father of one of the girls came to my 
home to have it out with me for slap- 
ping his daughter. When I asked if 
he knew what they were fighting 
about, he said no. When I told him 
that the trouble started over not boy 
but girl friends, he was shocked. 
They even fight to take girls from 
their boy friends,’’ Commissioner Bat- 
tles continued, “and brag that they 
can do everything a boy can do ex- 
cept make a baby.” 

In listing the main reason for our 
appealing rate of juvenile delin- 
quency, the veteran police officer 
blames absence of Christian training 
in the home as one of the chief faults. 
“With the lack of privacy common to 
slum dwellings, coupled with a ten- 
dency on the part of irresponsible 
parents to do and say everything be- 
fore their children, it is little wonder 
that they behave as they do.” 

Contrary to the sociologists, he be- 
lieves that movies, television, comic 
books, and some radio programs are 
the cause of much of our juvenile 
crime. He also points out the need 
for more recreational centers and su- 
pervised play streets. The 85 now 
available in New York are not only 
inadequate, but are closed during the 
winter months, leaving youngsters to 
their own devices. 
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A white cab driver learns brotherhood 
from his Negro victim 


TURN 
THE OTHER CHEEK 


BY DECATUR RIGGS 


Reprinted from the Christian Herald 


T WAS early morning in New 
York; 6:30 to be exact. The 
streets, newly flushed, shimmered 

in the sharp yellow sunlight. 

Mike Marsala squinted his eyes be- 
hind the wheel of his taxicab. Mike 
supported a wife and four youngsters 
at the toughest job in Gotham. Bat- 
tling traffic, holding his own in verbal 
tiffs with truck drivers, policemen and 
other “cabbies,” he had developed a 
hide like Cordovan leather, nerves of 
chromium. 

Mike was “cruising” when it hap- 
pened. It was probably the glare from 
the streets that did it. Mike's cab 
crashed into a passenger car. 

He slammed on his brakes and 
hopped out. One look at the other 
driver and Mike saw red. Or should it 
be black—for the driver was a Negro. 

A Negro! That was al! Mike 
needed. 

“Hey, black boy, what's the idea?” 

“But you bumped into me, didn’t 
you?” said Floyd Addams quietly. 

“Aw, you were going too slow. It’s 
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guys like you who cause accidents. 
You fellows shouldn’t own cars any- 
way. Why I—” 

Addams held out his wallet. “I 
can't see any damage, but here’s my 
license. Let’s see yours—just in case.” 

Mike was really burning now 
“Don't be dumb. Why should I?” 
No black boy was going to push him 
around! 

Addams replied, matter-of-factly: 
“Why just a record and in case there 
is some hidden damage, that’s all.”’ 

This was too much for Mike. He 
began to belabor the Negro with ver- 
bal abuse out of a rich and varied 
vocabulary. A little crowd of early 
risers had gathered. Addams stood 
there, his black eyes wide. 

The policeman came, quickly sized 
up the situation and carried Mike off 
to the station house, still protesting 
violently. 

Mike pleaded guilty before the 
magistrate. “I guess I was wrong,’ 
he said. 

“Be more careful in the future.” 
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said the judge. “Ten dollars or three 
days in jail.” 

Mike’s cockiness fell off him like a 
dirty old coat. Abashed, he said: “I 
don’t have the money. I'll have to 
go to jail.” 

Now Addams stepped forward and 
handed Mike a $10 bill. ‘Here, pay 
your fine with this.” 

“Say, you don’t have to do that,” 
the magistrate interposed. ‘He'll raise 
the money somehow.” 


“T want to do it, Judge,” said Ad- 
dams slowly. 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it, I'll suspend sentence. I cer- 
tainly don’t want it to cost yow any 
money.” 

The Negro and the cabdriver shook 
hands warmly and left the courtroom 
arm-in-arm. And, according to the 
New York Times, Mike kept saying 
over and over, “Hey, you're all right. 
Boy, you're a swell guy.” 

Copyright, Christian Herald (October 1930) 


Common Dust 


And who shall separate the dust 
Which later we shall be: 

Whose keen discerning eye will scan 
And solve the mystery ? 


The high, the low, the rich, the poor, 
The black, the white, the red, 

And all the chromatique between 
Of whom it shall be said: 


Here lies the dust of Africa; 
Here lie the sons of Rome; 
Here lies one unlabelled— 
The world at large his home! 


Can one then separate the dust, 
Will mankind lie apart. 
When life has settled back to dust 
The same as at the start? 
Georgia Douglas Johnson 
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America’s only genuine music, that 
unrehearsed, unscored happy music, 
will never never die 


Hot 
Renaissance 


Of Dixieland 


Jazz 
BY MILT GABLER 


Reprinted from the 
New York Times Magazine 


NY Friday night down at Cen- 
A tral Plaza or the Stuyvesant Ca- 
sino, two elderly meeting halls 
on lower Second Avenue, America’s 
only genuine contribution to the arts 
—Dixieland music—may be heard in 
steam-heated revival by some of the 
finest hot musicians around. These 
Friday night affairs or ‘‘bashes,” as 
they are known to initiates (whose 
numbers have increased greatly in the 
past year or so), are only the most im- 
mediate manifestation of the folk 
idiom’s nation-wide renaissance. 
More disk jockeys are playing more 
Dixieland records than ever before in 
the history of jazz. It has invaded 
night clubs with dance floors and 
floor shows where once it was con- 
fined to night clubs without either, 
and it has made bright the gilt on 
such New York shrines as Nick’s and 
Eddie Condon’s. Song writers, music 


MILT GABLER, recording company ex- 
ecutive and music shop president, has 
been instrumental in keeping hot music 
from cooling off. 
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publishers and recording companies 
have discovered once more that there 
is a profit in Dixieland and it is no 
coincidence that the revival of Dixie- 
land went arm and leg with the re- 
vival of the Charleston. The style of 
music and that peculiarly frenetic 
kind of dancing belonged to each 
other in the Twenties. 

You don’t have to be a cultist to 
like Dixieland, nor do you have to 
make learned comparisons between it 
and Bach fugues (although the simi- 
larities are legitimately there). But 
it helps to know what Dixieland is all 
about. Some years ago, a jazz critic, 
in talking about jam sessions, came 
up with a definition that covered the 
ground handsomely. He spoke of it 
as ‘‘an informal gathering of tempera- 
mentally congenial jazz musicians 
who play unrehearsed and unscored 
music for their own enjoyment.” The 
definition is a little romantic in spots 
but “unrehearsed and unscored mu- 
sic’ is the hallmark of Dixieland. 

It is music played by a small band 
consisting, classically, of trumpet, 
trombone, clarinet, guitar, drums, pi- 
ano and bass. Sometimes a saxophone 
is included. In the old days in New 
Orleans, when the jazz bands played 
impartially for parades, funerals and 
routes of one kind or another, a tuba 
took the place of the bass and piano, 
and a banjo the place of the guitar. 

A Dixieland band will take a 
‘standard 32-bar tune (a lot of the 
old jazz classics were not 32 bars 
long, play it through ensemble, 
sticking pretty much to the tune as 
written, and then improvise on the 
theme, never losing it, always creat- 
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ing on the basic song. There will be 
improvised solos by the trumpet, clar- 
inet and trombone (with the rest of 
the band backing each of them up 
without any written arrangement), 
and, finally, a furious ‘“‘rideout’’ with 
the whole band in perfect harmony 
for the finish. It is music that could 
not be played by a big band, because 
it would be impossible for a band 
with, say, four trumpets, four trom- 
bones, three clarinets and so forth, to 
improvise—the result would sound 
like a cat fight. 

Now, added to the freedom of the 
lead instruments—the trumpet, clari- 
net and trombone—is the music’s 
two-beat rhythm, so-called because of 
the accent on the second and fourth 
beats of the bar. There are a lot of 
bands that play Dixieland with equal 
accents on all four beats, but this is 
only a variation, a mannerism popu- 
larized in Chicago in the late Twen- 
ties. 

To appreciate the style, you must 
first know what is going on. How 
can you tell what a Dixieland band is 
doing to a tune that you are unfa- 
miliar with in the first place? To fee! 
really funny inside and thrill all over, 
you've got to be able to follow the 
tune, and you can't do it if you don't 
know it. That’s why other kinds of 
music are more successful commer- 
cially: the soloist plays a song you 
know and therefore it’s easier to un- 
derstand. He has a smooth, arranged 
background and good rhythm accom- 
paniment and he plays pretty. 

In these days of the Dixieland re- 
vival the music-makers are taking just 
such popular tunes and playing them 
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in righteous style. Today, it is Music, 
Music, Music, or If I Knew You 
Were Comin’ I'd've Baked a Cake. A 
year ago it was a rejuvenation of 
Twelfth Street Rag, by Pee Wee 
Hunt, and a little before that Bing 
Crosby doing MacNamara’s Band in 
Dixieland style. If you go back 
through the years you will find that 
Dixieland never quite died. It was 
just very, very sick. 

There are at least three reasons for 
the current passion for Dixieland. 
The first is nostalgic: it is of a piece 
with such dances as the Charleston, 
with tight hats for women (and short 
hair), and the comeback of the uku- 
lele. The second is that Dixieland is 
primarily happy, melodic music. The 
thing that preceded the current re- 
vival—bebop—was surrealist, dis- 
cordant, hard to listen to, and wild. 
People just closed their ears to it. And 
the third reason is that the music busi- 
ness has realized that the only way 
to make any style of music popular 
is to use it on songs that people like. 
Without the hit songs that have come 
along recently, Dixieland might still 
be in bad shape. 

Dixieland was born in New Or- 
leans some years before the turn of 
the century. It was created by Ne- 
groes in that city and by the Creoles 
and taken up by other men who heard 
it played and caught fire from it. 
Have you ever tried to relax while 
some fine Dixieland horns were blow- 
ing? It’s impossible, and your heart 
Wears your collar as soon as the first 
note gets past your eardrums. Pic- 
ture three good men: to hear any one 
of them individually is enough to 
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make you melt; but three all at once, 
and each of them going his own 
righteous way—that’s better than any 
straight music you ever heard. It is 
like hearing the work of three com- 
posers, all with the same spirit, all in 
the same groove, writing and playing 
at the same instant, playing new 
thoughts simultaneously and weaving 
them all together without getting in 
each other's way. That was the kind 
of music born in New Orleans. 

Its instrumentation was similar to 
that of the old military bands that 
used to play for dances. In fact, many 
of the exciting old Dixieland tunes 
were based on marches, notably, Hig/ 
Society, Panama, Original Dixieland 
One-Step and That's A Plenty. The 
music moved up the Mississippi River 
to Chicago and Memphis, with the 
migration of such great musicians as 
King Oliver, Louis Armstrong and 
Jelly Roll Morton, and it flourished 
mightily in the Twenties. But by 
1933 it was as much out of the pic- 
ture.as a record without a hole. No- 
body knows exactly why. 

The crooners and groaners took 
over. Symphonic dance orchestras and 
sweet popular bands were all the pub- 
lic wanted—they were easier to listen 
to. Rudy Vallee, Bing Crosby, Russ 
Columbo, the Boswell Sisters were 
the vocalists. The orchestras were led 
by Guy Lombardo, Paul Whiteman, 
George Olsen, Isham Jones and Ben 
Bernie. Jazz musicians played sweet, 
joined large orchestras, gave up mu- 
sic for more lucrative occupations or 
gave up. And then along came swing 
music. Swing was really an advanced 
form of Dixieland in that it used its 
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basic rhythms. Where it differed was 
that it could be played by a big band 
because everything but a few solo 
parts was tightly arranged. Thus, the 
effect of a free-riding hot solo could 
be achieved by, let us say, the clari- 
net, while at the same time the re- 
maining reeds, trombones and trum- 
pets followed a written score and 
played a disciplined choir behind the 
lead instrument. It was a type of mu- 
sic that called for talented arrangers 
and the most expert musicianship. 
Benny Goodman became the “King 
of Swing.’ He was followed by the 
Dorsey Brothers, Glenn Miller, Artie 
Shaw and dozens of others. The na- 
tion went dance-band crazy. The Par- 
amount Theatre in New York became 
the home of name bands and the kids 
danced in the aisles and were called 
jitterbugs. 

The real thing, Dixieland, thrived 
with swing. First, there was a spot 
off Times Square called the Tap 
Room, run by a Dixieland stalwart, 
Adrian Rollini, which featured the 
colorful trumpeter, Wingy Manone. 
Then, Fifty-second Street was born 
—the Onyx Club, the Famous Door 
across the street, the Hickory House. 

After that came the public jam ses- 
sions at Carnegie Hall, Town Hall 
and elsewhere. Books were written 
about the real American music. Rec- 
ord shops like the Commodore Music 
Shop in New York and the Jazz Man 
Record Shop in Los Angeles pio- 
neered and made true Dixieland re- 
cordings, trying to recreate the old 
bands. Soon other cities and night 
clubs emulated the New York spots. 
By the time the Forties rolled around, 
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Dixieland was enjoying a steady two- 
beat pulse. By the end of World War 
II, it was in bad shape again. Its cur- 
rent popularity represents its second 
revival in 32 years. 

Dixieland enthusiasts never give 
up. It’s like being a member of an ex- 
clusive society. You hear something, 
the next one doesn’t and you want 
everyone to hear and enjoy the same 
music you do. You tell another man 
the story and you win one battle. 
Now, there are two of you—it’s bet- 
ter with two, you can talk to some- 
body who understands. You play rec- 
ords together; you hear the musicians 
in person, and you go out looking for 
new converts. Soon there are four 
of you, then eight and then a Hot 
Club. 

The two-beat music-lovers are peo- 
ple of all kinds and descriptions and 
they comprise an intelligent cross-sec- 
tion of the great American public. 
Every sector of the music business is 
catering to them. 

Radio stations across the land fea- 
ture Dixieland programs today. Ted 
Husing, the ex-sports announcer 
turned disk jockey, pushes Dixieland 
consistently and with excellent taste. 
Single-handed, he has created more 
followers for the style than any other 
radio man around. Frank Bull, in 
Hollywood, has been spinning Dixie- 
land for over a dozen years—but his 
mail is ten times greater now than it 
was then. Teaming up with Gene 
Norman, another record spinner, the 
two packed the Hollywood Bowl for 
a Dixieland concert. The affair was 
a huge success. One radio network 
even presents a live weekly jazz con- 
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cert from the fount—New Orleans. 

And, finally, the young musicians 
are learning Dixieland. There was an 
interval when none but the oldtimers 
could handle it. Louis Armstrong, 
Eddie Condon, Max Kaminsky, 
George Brunis, Wild Bill Davi- 
son, Miff Mole, Kid Ory and Bobby 
Hackett, to name just a few of the 
best, are still around, but there are 
youngsters playing Dix:eland these 
days, like Bob Wilber and his Wild- 
cats, the Firehouse Five Plus Two, 
Turk Murphy's Bay City Stompers. 

The trend toward authenticity in 
jazz is so marked these days that 
Decca, for example, has recorded an 
authentic New Orleans funeral march 
with Louis Armstrong and the fine 
band he took to Europe. That may 
sound strange, but the same band that 
played dirges on the way to the ceme- 


tery in New Orleans 50 years ago 
played marches and jazz on the way 
back. Many other companies are re- 
issuing the jazz classics, the masters 
of which grew dusty in storerooms 
years ago, and, even more signifi- 
cantly, they are recording new Dixie- 
land efforts. 

There is, of course, a difference 
now. In order to be truly popular, 
the Dixieland form must be used with 
a popular song of hit caliber. It is 
realized that it will be accceptable to 
the public only if the song itself is a 
hit. But it is also true that Dixieland 
music lovers are more numerous now 
than they ever were and for a good 
reason: it is good music, a true art 
form. It will never die. 

Copyright, 
The New York Times Magazine 
(September 24, 1950) 


Marks of Distinction 


AN APARTMENT HUNTER said to a superintendent: “Yes, I 


think this will suit me very well. 


stains on the ceiling?” 


But what are all those small 


“Well, sir,” was the reply. “the last occupant of this room was a 
professor who was always experimenting with a new chemical.’ 


cal. 
“No,” 
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“Oh,” ohh'd our friend, “then those are the marks of the chemi- 


said the super, ‘they're the professor!” 


Exchange 
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PRESS ROW x The St. Louis Post-Dispatch's first Negro reporter, 
John H. Hicks, has been drafted into the Army . . . Walter White's 
weekly colump for white newspapers is now handled by himself. He 
has had several offers for syndication but has turned them down. 
Several Southern newspapers are running the column . . . The New 
York Amsterdam News got its new white managing editor through an 
ad in the trade journal, Editor and Publisher. The staff of the 
Amsterdam News was burned up by one clause in the ad which read: 
"'No one on present staff qualifies'' .. . Ebony's full page pro- 
motion ad in the New York Times and Chicago Tribune was the first 
time a Negro publication has taken that kind of space in white 


newspapers . . . Dan Burley, one of the old-time veterans in Negro 
journalism, is out of the field for the first time in his career. 
He is now working for a whiskey company in New York . . . Holiday 
is running a forthcoming article by Gwendolyn Brooks on Chicago's 
South Side . . . Will Thomas, whose last book was ''God is for White 
Folks,'' is doing an autobiography for A. A. Wyn. . . New York 


reporters generally consider Ralph Bunche one of the ''nicest 
guys'' at the United Nations. When his seven-year-old son, Ralph, 
Jr., was stricken with polio some months ago, three reporters 
rushed into his office to get the story. Bunche gave them all the 
details and then added, ''My wife is nearing a state of collapse 
over this. I hope the stories will not make her worse.'' One of the 
reporters asked if Bunche was suggesting that the story not be used. 
Bunche's reply was ''No, I have no right todo that. I only mention 
my wife's condition.'' When the three reporters explained the sit- 
uation to their editors, the story was not printed by any of then. 
His son is completely attack... 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Josephine Baker got an offer of 
$8,000 for a two-week date at Miami Beach's Copa City but quickly 
turned it down with the comment, ''My husband and I couldn't live 
together in Florida. One or both of us would be lynched.'' Her 
husband is a white Frenchman. But she finally accepted the date 
when night club owners agreed to include in her contract a stipu- 
lation that there would be no discrimination against Negroes who 
came to see her perform... Billie Holiday seems to have 
given up the idea of keeping house. She has put her new home in 
St. Albans, Long Island, up for sale . . . Louis Jordan insists that 
he will retire from the band business this year. He wants to settle 
down for good in his Phoenix, Arizona home . . . Louis Armstrong 
is set for a classy date in San Francisco in March at the famed Mark 
Hopkins hotel . . . Nat Cole was recently quoted as saying, ''I'n 
in the music business for one purpose—to make money.'' Downbeat 
has hopped on him insisting he has gone commercial . . . No. 1 pop- 
ular singer in Cuba is a Negro girl, Olga Guillot, who goes to 
Europe next month for a tour of Barcelona, Paris and Rome. . . Sarah 
Vaughan's annual take is now estimated at $125,000. . Her record 
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sales have topped 4,000,000. Only eight years ago, she was 
singing in a Newark choir . . . Ink Spots were recently renewed for 
three years by Decca Records . . . Duke Ellington does a concert 
date in the Metropolitan Opera House at an NAACP benefit this 


month . 


RADIO ROW x Television is due for an influx of some real Uncle 
Tom stuff. A West Coast television outfit recently bought all the 
TV rights to the 300 Florian Slappey stories authored by Octavus 
Roy Cohen. It may turn out to be a video serial . . . Columbia 
Broadcastin casting System is erecting a multi-million dollar television 
theater inHarlem. It will be used for all kinds of programs rather 
than limited to Negro scripts . . . There has been a lot of con- 
troversy over whether Hattie McDaniel or Ethel Waters is doing the 
worst job in interpreting the Beulah story on radio and television. 
Most observers lean to the belief that Ethel's portrayal is the 
more handkerchief -headed of the two . 

FLICKER TICKER ~*% Movie actress, Acquanetta, who has been pass- 
ing in Hollywood for some time, is very touchy about the subject 
and refuses to have anything to do with the Negro press. She has 
played mostly in jungle pictures. . Dooley Wilson has a bit in 
the new western at Paramount called Passage “West'' . . . MGM's 
proposed movie with Billy “Eckstine will follow pretty much the 
routine that MGM gave to Lena Horne. It will be a straight enter- 
tainment deal . . . There is a really exciting Haitian dance 
sequence in MGM's ''Royal Wedding.'' Although it took six weeks 


to rehearse the number and three days to shoot it, it will only be 
on the screen six minutes . . . Lena Horne did the singing for Ava 
Gardner in a screen test for ''Showboat.'' Ava's lips follow the 
words of the song which was done by Lena on a record. . . Memphis 
censor, Lloyd Binford, has a Negro cemetery named after him. He 
donated the land for the cemetery. Binford has willed that at his 
funeral ''two rows of seats in the rear should be set aside for ny 
Negro friends'' . . . James Edwards personally went to Bermuda 
to lead in the — to have the ban lifted on his film, ''Home 
of the Brave'' . 


CRYSTAL BALL *% A prominent Negro prize-fighter who hasn't been 
faring too well in the ring of late is going into policy . . . Watch 


for trouble in the British colonies in Africa. The natives are 
increasingly restive under colonial rule and demands for freedom 
are becoming more and more outspoken .. . Despite claims that 
the Brooklyn Dodgers' executive shakeup was due to ''too many 
Negroes on the ball club,'' the Brooklyn team will still have more 
Negroes than any other major league club for at least five more 
years . 
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Testosterone, produced from soya beans by Negro chemist 
Dr. Percy Julian, prolongs the prime of life 


for 10 million potential male users 


NEW HOPE 
FOR OLD MEN 


BY FRANKLIN FOSDICK 


ITH those long talked about 
wars and rumors of wars now 
a grim reality and occurring 
with such frequency and mounting 
fury that they kill off the youth of 
each generation, the world seems to 
be looking to older men for more 
and more of its energy and man- 
power. Thanks to brilliant Negro 
chemist Dr. Percy L. Julian, who, 
through his experiments with soya 
beans has produced unlimited quanti- 
ties of synthetic testosterones (male 
hormones), these old men now may 
have the mental verve, the muscular 
vigor and the virility to carry on. 
This miracle drug, which makes a 
man a man and an eunuchoid potent, 
holds out new hope for 10 million 
potential daily users of 45 years and 
over. Not only does testosterone pro- 
long the prime of life in the middle- 
aged and elderly male, but it enables 
these aging gents to think better and 
work harder without that tired, run- 
down feeling which haunts those who 
are not as spry as they used to be. 
For this new treatment, men are 
neither too young nor too old. It re- 
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stores lost manhood to what the hor- 
mone biographer, Paul de Kruif, calls 
“almost men.’ It develops the sex 
organs of little boys who remain in- 
fantile. It resurrects castrates. 

A shot of testosterone or a methyl 
testosterone pill will transform un- 
stable, moody, irritable old fuddy 
duddies who are going through the 
male climacteric (the same as the 
female change of life) into calm, de- 
pendable and clear-thinking men. It 
supercharges aging tissues, gives 
strength to flabby muscles and enables 
fiftyish fellows to climb the cellar 
stairs without huffing and puffing and 
knocking themselves out. 

Oddly enough, men who suffer 
from cancer of the prostate gland are 
harmed rather than helped by testos- 
terone, but when given ethinyl estra- 
diol, the “old ladies hormone,” they 
are immediately relieved of all pain. 
The effect of the male hormone on 
cancer and insanity is still in experi- 
mental stages, but the prospect is 
most promising. 

Although this chemical duplicate 
of testosterone has revolutionized the 
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psychology of old age, and given 
Pappy a new interest in the girls, it is 
no elixir of life, no fountain of eter- 
nal youth. It will not prevent men 
from growing old nor will it restore 
youthful vitality and vigor to those 


who have reached senility. In no way 


does it lay claim to qualities of re- 
juvenation as did Voronoff with his 
ting-tailed monkey glands, although 
experiments on animals and fowls 
have brought about startling results. 

Testosterone injected into chicks 
made them act like roosters, and 
caused capons to strut and grow 
combs. It made mice as belligerent as 
rats, and gave a broken-down race 
horse named Holloway the gall to 
return to the track twice as fast as he 
used to be. 

Administered at Johns Hopkins 
hospital to a small Negro boy in an 
effort to cure a tumor of the larynx, 
testosterone turned the youngster into 
a young hellion with pubic hair and 
o erly developed muscles and sex or- 
gans. When administered to a mid- 
dle-aged technician, he claimed his 
potency had tripled, but subsequent 
water injections proved that the old 
boy was having hallucinations. 

Testosterone, it seems, will increase 
the sexual development or potency of 
those who are undeveloped, and re- 
store virility to those who have been 
desexed (it was a godsend to victims 
of landmines), but it will wos re- 
kindle the old flame of romance in 
those who have lost their manhood 
through the normal processes of 
growing old. 

Dr. Walter Kearns, Milwaukee 
urologic surgeon, says bluntly: ‘The 
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man who is well on in years, bald- 
headed, fat-bellied, thin-limbed, hard- 
of-hearing, out of breath when he 
walks upstairs, is rever going to be 
a great lover again with any amount 
of testosterone!” 

This powerful life-giving sub- 
stance which is manufactured in such 
limited quantities in the testicles of 
man and which Dr. Julian has syn- 
thetically cooked up from a pot of 
soya beans in such cheap abundance, 
was first discovered in an impure 
state in 1933 by Fred Koch at the 
University of Chicago after seven 
years of tedious experimenting with 
1000 tons of bull’s glands. In 1935, 
the Jugoslav chemist, Leopold Ruz- 
icka, began making pure synthetic 
male hormones in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, from the brain and spinal cord 
of cattle. He and the German chem- 
ist, Adolf Butenandt, received the 
Nobel Prize for their efforts. 

Dr. Julian, America’s leading soya 
bean expert and an internationally fa- 
mous research chemist, became inter- 
ested in the legumes while studying 
for his doctorate at the University of 
Vienna where he worked under the 
guidance of the noted synthesizer, 
Ernst Spath. 

At that time the bean was imported 
by German chemists who were manu- 
facturing male and female hormones 
in extremely limited quantities by ex- 
tracting its sterols (alcohols) by their 
own secret process which was ex- 
tremely slow and costly. Dr. Julian 
searched for a method of dissolving 
these sterols from the hard mass in 
which the soybean oil solidifies, a 
method which would be the chemical 
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answer to a question which had baf- 
fled the leading scientist of the world. 
One day while watching a friend 
preparing a compound to retard the 
setting of plaster, Dr. Julian noted 
that the addition of quicklime made 
the mixture puff up into a foamy 
mass, completely porous. Using the 
same method, he converted his soy- 
bean oil into a porous foam through 
which he percolated chemicals which 
easily removed the stubborn sterols 
and began to manufacture large quan- 
tities of synthetic male and female 
(progesterone) hormones. The lat- 
ter is credited with saving the lives of 
countless unborn babies by protecting 
expectant mothers from miscarriage. 
One pound of the vital substance is 
said to provide 454,000 doses and 
sells for about $60,000. It takes a 
million pounds of soybean oil or five 
million pounds of the beans to make 
only one pound of progesterone. 
These products are only two of 
over 40 discoveries patented by Dr. 
Julian and his co-workers. Soya beans 
are to the 52-year-old Julian what 
peanuts were to Carver and pickles to 
Heinz. Most prominent of his syn- 
thetic bean products are: physostig- 
mine, used in curing the eye disease, 
glaucoma; prostigmine, used as a 
post-operative and also in the treat- 
ment of paralysis; ephedrine, an ele- 
ment used in cold medicine and for- 
merly procured from frog legs. 
Recent and most widely heralded 
brain child of the Alabama-born sci- 
entist is synthetic cortisone, a hor- 
mone compound which is making cure 
possible for thousands of arthritis suf- 
ferers. Before Dr. Julian produced 
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the rare extract from his loyal beans, ) 
it required the bile of 14,600 oxen | 
to treat just one patient for one year, — 

He is now hard at work on preg. _ 
nenolone to combat fatigue, and 
amino acids for the treatment of in- 
fections and starvation, two new life. 


giving chemicals, scientific aids to hu- ) 


manity. 

Dr. Julian always wanted to be 
a chemist from the day when, as a 
small lad down in Montgomery, a po- 
liceman pulled him down from a 
fence where he had been watching — 
young white boys at work in a chem. 
istry class in a high school that a Ne- 


As a grandson of a former slave 
whose two fingers were cut off by his 
master because he learned to write, 
Percy Julian was born with a thirst for 
knowledge. His father, a railway 
clerk, encouraged young Julian in his 
vocational choice and assured him that 
one with such lofty ambitions must 
set high standards. Coming home 
from school one day, the lad proudly 
exhibited an arithmetic paper marked 
“A son of mine,’’ scolded the 
father, ‘“‘must not be satisfied with 
mediocrity. After this make it 100." 
Percy Julian did. He led his class at 
the State Normal in Montgomery, and 
later at DePauw university at Green- 
castle, Indiana, where he was the first 
of the six Julian children to be grad- 
uated from the northern school. 

Young Percy slept in the attic of a 


gro boy could not attend. 


fraternity house and waited on tables 


for his meals, but at the end of the 
four year course, he was Phi Beta 


class. 
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To enable the rest of the children 
to continue their higher education, 
the mother moved to Greencastle to 
make a home for the Julian brood, 
while the father stayed in the South 
and kept money rolling northward. 
Among them, they have amassed 14 
college degrees. 

After graduation from DePauw in 
1920, Julian taught at Fisk for two 
years, then received a fellowship to 
Harvard. Although he established a 
brilliant scholastic record at the fa- 
mous school, young Julian was not 
offered the job of teaching assistant 
which was usually given to students 
with his standing. It was feared that 
southern students might be offended 
by a Negro teacher. Julian remained 
at the university in “minor fellow- 
ships” until he accepted a teaching 
position at West Virginia State Col- 
lege, where he became a one-man 
chemistry faculty. 

Dr. Julian also served as an asso- 
ciate professor of chemistry at How- 
ard for two years, then, with the aid 
of a General Educational Board Fel- 
lowship and the financial assistance 
of a wealthy classmate, Julius Stone, 
Jr. (son of a leading Columbus, Ohio 
banker and Industrialist), went to 
Vienna to further pursue his studies 
in chemistry. 

After receiving his doctorate in 
1931, Dr. Julian returned to Howard, 
now as head of its chemistry depart- 
ment. Finding it difficult with stu- 
dent help to continue the experiments 
with soya bean oil which he had be- 
gun abroad, he was given permission 
to bring two German colleagues who 
had studied with him in Vienna to 
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the Negro university. To complete 
plans for the new million dollar 
chemistry building, the scientist trav- 
eled all over the country studying 
other similar structures, taking valu- 
able time from his work in the labo- 
ratory. A disagreement with the ad- 
ministration finally forced him to 
leave the school and branded him a 
trouble-maker. 

With the doors of Negro colleges 
closing in his face, the scientific boy 
wonder gladly accepted a call from 
his old friend and first DePauw 
teacher, Dean Wm. M. Blanchard, in- 
viting him to teach at his alma mater. 
The Dean begged for funds to fit up 
a laboratory for his young protégé 
and his assistant, Dr. Josef Pikl, one 
of the German scientists who accom- 
panied him to Indiana. 

It was here, in the small DePauw 
laboratory in 1933 that Julian’s scien- 
tific papers were prepared—the first 
original creative work in pure chem- 
istry ever published by a Negro in the 
history of America. (He has pub- 
lished 24 scientific monographs in 
all.) And it was here that the most 
dramatic incident of his career oc- 
curred, 

His progress in synthesizing the 
drug, physostigmine, which he had 
labored over for so long, was almost 
ruined when Prof. Robert Robinson, 
celebrated head of the chemistry de- 
partment at Oxford, came out with an 
entirely different analysis. Friends 
warned Julian not to dispute the 
mighty Englishman, but he disre- 
garded their advice and challenged 
Robinson to prove his point. 

Both chemists went to work and 
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the scientific world awaited their re- 
sults with breathless anxiety. One 
night a strange scene took place on 
the Hoosier campus. As Dr. Pikl 
heated the tube of natural crystals of 
physostigmine, Dr. Julian heated his 
synthetic product. Excitedly, Dean 
Blanchard watched. The substances 
began to melt simultaneously and at 
exactly the same degree, thus proving 
the correctness of Percy Julian's meth- 
od and marking the first bit of inac- 
curate work in the whole career of 
Dr. Robinson. 

That night in February, 1935, a 
Negro and a German and a white 
man from the deep South threw their 
arms around one another and shouted 
for joy. The man who had made up 
his mind to be a chemist while peek- 
ing through a high school window 
down in Alabama, had won a great 
victory. Congratulations scien- 
tific huzzas poured in from all over 
the world. 

The following year the test tube 
wizard was being considered for a 
job with the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry located in Appleton, Wisconsin, 
when the committee's deliberation 
halted abruptly. An old city statute 
was unearthed which had definite 
things to say about Negroes and sun- 
down. An official of Glidden, famous 
Chicago chemical company, heard of 


the incident and offered Julian a posi- 
tion as research director of their soy- 
bean division. 

His first job was to improve a siz- 
ing for paper and cold water paint. 
This he did, turning a $35,000 a year 
loss into a $135,000 profit. This same 
product is used as a basis for Areo- 
foam, the fire-extinguisher called 
“bean soup” which has saved thov- 
sands of victims of gasoline fires re- 
sulting from airplane crash landings, 
Ironically, the chemist’s newly pur- 
chased 15-room home in lily-white 
Oak Park, exclusive Chicago suburb, 
was recently soaked with gasoline and 
set afire in an attempt to keep him out 
of the neighborhood. 

Dr. Percy L. Julian, whose discov: 
eries and experiments have brought 
new hope to old men, life to unborn 
babies and protection to expectant 
mothers, was selected’’Chicagoan of 
the Year” in 1950 by a city-wide poll 
conducted by Chicago Sun-Times col- 
umnist, Irv Kupcinet. Julian's mother 
and father were surprise guests at the 
gala banquet given in his honor. In 
1947 he received the NAACP Spin- 
garn Medal award and an honorary 
D.Sc. at De Pauw University. 

His wife, the former Anna John- 


) 


son, is a research sociologist with a | 


Ph.D. The couple have two children, 
Percy L. Jr., and Faith Roselle. 
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Thousand Dollar Insult. 
When a New York collection agency 
told a Negro woman that she had 
“dirty black legs” because she did not 
pay a $7.75 stocking bill to a mail 
order firm, she sued the firm for the 
insult and collected $1,000. 


* 


You Can’t Win. When a ted- 
headed teacher applied for a job in 
the elementary public schools of El- 
mont, Long Island, the school officials 
hesitated because they were afraid the 
lady's Southern background would 
make her unsympathetic with Negro 
students. But when she told them it 
was all right, she was a Negro too, 
they refused to give her the job. 
There was just no sense in overdoing 
it! 

Nothing For Mammy. AI Jol- 
son, the poor immigrant boy who 
made millions by becoming a black- 
face “mammy singer,” willed nearly 
five million dollars to educational in- 
stitutions, none of them Negro. 


* 


Bad News For Binford. New 
York columnist Robert Ruark says 
Loyd T. Binford, the “bull censor of 
Memphis’ who bans anything which 
shows Negroes and whites on an 
equal basis, is in a tizzy over TV. All 
sorts of horrible examples of racial 
equality are in daily evidence, says 
Ruark, who cites the mixed Mariners 
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quartet on the Arthur Godfrey hour 
—a show which “gets into more 
Southern homes than the South’s en- 
tire population of meter readers.” 
Binford admits he may not be able to 
censor television so long as people see 
it at home, but thinks some sort of 
legal structure can be set up to “pro- 
tect the public if it becomes neces- 
sary. 


* * & 

Shades Of White Cannibal- 
ism. Asa result of rumors that Af- 
rican women and children were be- 
ing “canned as corned beef for ex- 
port,” native villagers formed defense 
squads to protect their people, and 
several passers-by were killed. The 
rumor is blamed on the appearance 
on the Congo market of a canned 
product bearing the head of a Negro 
as a trade mark. 

Lost Boundaries Reversed. 
A Los Angeles Negro recently filed 
suit for annulment of his marriage 
when his Negro wife turned out to be 
a white woman. He won the suit on 
the basis of false representation. She 
lied about her age too. 

* 

People Named Smith. — The 
only Smith in the Hall of Fame, ac- 
cording to H. Allen Smith, author of 
a book about the same family name, is 
Booker T. Washington. The ‘T,” 
explains the humorist, stands for 
Taliaferro, which is Italian for Smith. 
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New law stems the tide of discrimination which 
was creeping over the island on the 


heels of white tourism 


THE VIRGINS 
LOOK TO THEIR RIGHTS 


BY LEW ARTHUR 


HE PEOPLE of the Virgin Is- 

lands, Uncle Sam’s garden terri- 

tory in the Caribbean comprising 
St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. John, 
enthusiastically follow preacher Wen- 
dell Phillips’ advice to the effect 
that “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.’” They recently passed the 
strongest civil rights measure under 
the American flag. 

Alarm that the increasing tourist 
trade would bring Stateside practices 
of race discrimination to the Virgins, 
where 90 per cent of the natives are 
of Negro or mixed descent, led the 
Legislative Assembly, meeting in 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, to 
pass the measure by an almost unani- 
mous vote of 15 to 1. 

One would have to look back to 
1848 to understand what made this 
community one of the freest in the 
American family. At that time, 15 


LEW ARTHUR, an ex-Marine corre- 
spondent, is presently engaged in free- 
lancing. Material for this article was gath- 
ered by Mr. Arthur while he spent a sum- 
mer in the Virgin Islands with a group of 
anthropologists from New York Univer- 


sity. 
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years before Lincoln declared his 
Emancipation Proclamation, Negro 
slaves who worked on the Islands’ 
extensive cane fields, rose up against 
their Danish masters and won their 
liberty. They have cherished it ever 
since, 

These sugar-and-rum islands have 
a notorious past as a slave trading 
mart and hideout for pirates of the 
Spanish Main. They were bought 
from Denmark in 1917 for $25,000,- 
000 because of their strategic location 
astride principal Atlantic trade lanes. 
They are located 1440 miles south- 
east of New York and 40 miles east 
of Puerto Rico, and were an impor- 
tant submarine and air base during 
World War II. 

Natives, who speak English with 
a rising musical calypso inflection, are 
wonderfully gregarious and recognize 
no racial barriers. They hold the 
highest position in trade, commerce, 
politics and government. If any lines 
are drawn they are stepped across too 
frequently and nimbly to be clear. 

While the Islands are tiny in size. 
with a population of. 27,000, the 
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effects of the new anti-bias law will 
be watched by resort and hotel oper- 
ators throughout the West Indies, a 
tourist haven whose 2,000,000 in- 
habitants are predominantly Negro. 
Also, the problem is often a thorny 
one for the tourist industry in the 
States. 

The Virgins’ chief executive, Mor- 
tis F, de Castro, recently approved 
the measure. Appointed by President 
Truman in March, he is the first 
native governor of the Islands, which 
were discovered by Columbus in 
1493. 

Tall, modest-speaking de Castro, 
who is a youthful 48 and recalls with 
pride his Portuguese- Jewish ancestry, 
began his public career as an office 
boy. ‘Popular with islanders, the 
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governor held Open House on the 
occasion of his inaugural reception— 
usually a very stiff and formal affair. 
There was no shyness on the part of 
Negro and white market women. 
cane workers, cab drivers, French- 
American natives and other citizens 
of this exceptional Caribbean melting 
pot, to come up to Mr. de Castro. 
shake his hand and tel] him what 
was on their mind. Many knew the 
Governor by his first name. 

“We need the tourist dollar,” Mr. 
de Castro told me. “But the Islands’ 
natural beauty, colorful history and 
the charm of its people should in 
themselves attract an increasing num- 
ber of desirable vacationists.”’ 

Ironically enough, southerners 
from the U. S. who moved into this 
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tropic paradise of tolerance, accepted 
‘ts unwritten laws. Resort owners, 
however, claimed that business would 
be hurt by what they termed “mix- 
ing” and, following the “Bermuda 
plan,” restricted their facilities to 
white vacationists. 

The new, sweeping ‘Equal Rights” 
measure imposes a $500 fine or a 
90 day jail sentence or both for vio- 
lators who discriminate against any 
person for reason of his race, creed, 
color or national origin. 

The law covers restaurants, bars, 
taverns, beaches, shops, beauty par- 
lors, soda fountains, gardens, thea- 
ters, golf courses, public conveyances 
and their terminals and_ stations, 
schools and hospitals and clinics, as 
well as any place “where food or 
drink is sold or rooms rented.” 

In signing the measure, Governor 
de Castro recalled this paragraph 
from his inaugural address of last 
March 24th: 

Here in the Virgin Islands we have 
been accustomed to welcome people 
of all races and of all nationalities to 
our shores. We have been accustomed 
to treat a man as a man without 
preference as to race, religion or na- 
tionality. We pride ourselves on be- 
ing a cultured people. Our culture is 
based on the recognition and respect 
of human rights. There is an anti- 
discrimination law on our statute 
books. It may need to be strength- 
ened as the occasion arises. 

Islanders are traditionally attached 
to their liberties. 

A few years ago there was an at- 
tempt made to buy Emancipation 
Gardens as the site for a new luxury 
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tourist hotel. The Garden occupies 
a square block in the main part of 
Charlotte Amalie, within a stone's 
throw of Government House. It is 
an historic park-monument which 
commemorates the freeing of the 
slaves from the Danish yoke, and as 
such is dear to the hearts of Islanders. 

When Photo News, St. Thomas's 
“Independent Truth” newspaper, in- 
formed the people of the pending 
sale, public reaction was so bitter 
that a few prominent natives who 
had been drawn into the scheme 
suddenly withdrew their support and 
a new site for the ‘Virgin Isles” 
hotel was hurriedly found. 

Its owner, Mr. Ben Bayne, recently 
attempted to buy Brewer's Bay, a 
favorite public beach, for the private 
use of his hotel guests. 

A local publisher of tourist litera- 
ture, whose motto is ‘More and 
better business,” boldly allied himself 
with this project. The tourist pro- 
moter wrote a number of editorials 
in his paper claiming that Brewer's 
Beach was being used by the people 
for acts of “‘shocking _ indecency.” 
Actually, the only indecency he could 
point to was that natives undressed 
under the sea-grape trees because of 
a lack of locker room facilities. 

“Instead of trying to defend the 
deplorable situation at Brewer's Bay,” 
he wrote, “it would be far better to 
dispose of the strip and develop a 
strip at Lindbergh Bay . . .” 

In other words, Mr. Melchoir, the 
tourist promoter, was suggesting that 
the whole problem of “indecency” 
be shifted to another part of the 
island. 
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Photo News, which is owned by 
the community-conscious Ottley 
brothers, made this comment: 

. .. This charge of indecent con- 
duct at Brewer’s Beach is just a sub- 
terfuge as it was with regard to the 
Emancipation Garden. If indecent 
conduct exists and cannot be tolerated 
beside a tourist development at Brew- 
er's Beach, we cannot see how it can 
be any more welcome near the beach 
club at Lindbergh Beach, which is 
maintained for visitors and guests 
of hotels that don’t own beaches. 
Certainly the guests of these other 
hotels are entitled to as much consid- 
eration as those of another enter- 
prise. It is clear then that this cry 
of indecency is just a sham. 

The tourist promoter’s visionary 
plans to improve community life were 
ignored by a benighted Municipal 
council, which threw out his and Mr. 
Bayne’s special request for a dispen- 
sation to practice discrimination. 

The encroachment on_ personal 
tights on the islands is more likely 
to be subtle and underhanded rather 
than stupidly overt, as in the previ- 
ously mentioned cases. 

Morningstar Beach has a member- 
ship system plus a tie-in with some 
of St. Thomas's hotels and guest 
houses which has made it a virtually 
lily-white beach. The ownership 
would stoutly deny discrimination 
but islanders are made to feel ex- 
tremely uncomfortable—in the rare 
cases that they are allowed admission. 
They seldom are, however, unless 
they are influential natives, as the 
dub has a ‘members only” clause 
which the management has arbitrarily 
used to choose those it would allow 
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to pay 50 cents for the privilege of 
bathing in the Caribbean sea. 

The newly completed Flamboyant 
Hotel, adjacent to the Morningstar 
strip, earlier this year petitioned the 
St. Thomas Council for special ex- 
emption from the Islands’ existing 
anti-bias laws. Mr. Jack O'’Kean, 
representing the Chicago hotel in- 
terests that own Flamboyant, claimed 
that he wanted to lease a portion of 
Morningstar Beach for the exclusive 
use of his guests, so as not to be in 
conflict with the ‘members only” 
policy of Morningstar's owner, Greg- 
or Mallingholm. 

Mr. O’Kean’s amazing document. 
in which he asked for a suspension 
of existing civil rights laws, so he 
could lease a portion of Morning- 
star Beach from Mr. Mallingholm, 
was filed, in the wastebasket pre- 
sumably, by an aroused Virgin Is- 
lands’ Legislative Assembly which 
promptly drafted the new all-encom- 
passing Equal Rights measure. 

A letter to the editor of Photo 
News by Edward F. Holliday, former 
manager of the Flamboyant Hotel, 
reveals the more subtle patterns of 
prejudice that have been practiced 
by some of the Islands’ hotels. 

“I was told this was the policy of 
the hotel,’ Holliday writes. ‘‘Ne- 
groes were undesirable, but to admit 
them, and to pay special attention to 
those who were prominent. To quote 
O’Kean’s own words: ‘I don’t like 
the niggers but I got to have them 
no matter what the cost because I 
need their help with this RFC loan’ 
. . . Be especially nice to Mr. Mel- 
choir as he was in a position to do 
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a lot of good with his newspaper.” 

One known nest of prejudice is 
the Content Club, managed by Ed- 
win Bindley for those in the Virgin 
Islands who can afford the ultra in 
exclusiveness. All those of non-white 
Protestant North-European descent 
are said to be unwelcome. 

The imported, highly paid director 
of the new “Tourist Board,” Mr. 
H. W. Goeggel, has compiled a 
Tourist Agent’s Handbook in which 
he lists those hotels where ‘‘guests 
are provided membership cards at 
private beach clubs.” 

“Guest card” discrimination and 
“secret understandings” are specifi- 
cally barred by the new law, which 
requires club proprietors, under oath, 
to submit lists of officers, directors 
and all members. If a charge is made 
to members or non-members for use 
of club facilities, the president and 
manager must file an affidavit stating 
that there is no discrimination in 
such sales, renting or use based upon 
race, creed, color or national origin 
or non-membership in said club. 

Further, the law states: “Every 
day of violation shall constitute a 
separate offense.” It was cited as 
the Harris-McFarlane-Neazer Anti- 
Discrimination Law in honor of its 
sponsors. Assemblyman Gordon 
Skeoch of St. Croix, who argued that 
the measure was unconstitutional in 
that it prevented the organization of 
legitimate social clubs, was the only 
opponent. 

The great stress laid on race rela- 
tions in the development of tourism 
throughout the West Indies is shown 
by this revealing reference by the 
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secretary of the Caribbean Interim 
Tourism Committee. His report on 


Trinidad and Tobago reads: 


One obvious and comparatively in- 
expensive improvement which could 
be undertaken at once is a proper 
bathing establishment at Maracas 
Beach, with facilities for purchasing 
sandwiches, drinks, etc. The question 
may be raised that this would have 
to be a public development, conse- 
quently available to all, and I would 
like to say here that the fear which I 
have heard expressed that this would 
prove objectionable to the visitor 
from the U.S. A. and Canada is ex- 
aggerated, at least as far as it con- 
cerns British, French and Netherlands 
territories. The attitude of the North 
American tourist to the colour ques- 
tion is much more broad when he 
is away from home, as anyone who 
has observed him or her in local 
night clubs can testify. 


Mr. Darwin Creque, a_ brilliant 
young economist in the service of 
the Virgin Islands government, takes 
a dim view of tourism’s hoped-for 
benefits. He told this writer that the 
low, income group, which is to say 
an overwhelming majority of is 
landers, receive hardly a fraction of 
the tourist dollar. “Most of the 
money,” he said, “is concentrated 
between hotel owners and _ tourist 
shops, with a little left over for cab 
drivers.” 

Figures released by the St. Thomas 
Tourist Board tend to bear out 
Creque’s contention. Estimated tour- 
ist spending for the fiscal year just 
ending is $1,097,145 for 26,42I 
visitors. At that rate the tourist trade 
would have to be increased five and 
tenfold for it to have an appreciable 
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effect on the islands’ economy. 

Even with this increase, other ques- 
tions come up. 

“Tt often makes mendicants of the 
natives—dependent second-class citi- 
zens in their own community,” Police 
Director Earle Charles told me. The 
Police Director was making a refer- 
ence to Bermuda, the Bahamas and 
other of the Caribbean islands where 
the “quaint’’ natives are not allowed 
the unrestricted use of their own 
beaches and public places. 


A Wise Old Bird 


“Tourism is no panacea for the 
Virgin Islands’ ills,” Mr. Creque 
stated. 

Even if it were it is not likely that 
this liberty-loving community will 
ever be ready to dislocate its laws, 
give up its hard-earned freedom and 
fashion its customs to suit the per- 
sonal quirks of a small minority of 
persons who bring their prejudices 
on vacation. Islanders are too at- 
tached to Preacher Phillips’ policy of 
“Eternal Vigilance.” 


AN OLD MAN was sitting on the porch of a little village store 
when a big, shiny car drove up with two strangers in it. 


“Hey, there,” one of them called out. 


been dead?” 


“How long has this town 


The old man looked at them over the rim of his spectacles. “Well, 


not long, I reckon. 
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You're the first buzzards I've seen.” 


United Mine Workers Journ. 
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MILESTONES 


NEGRO HISTORY 


N THE 31st of March, Jack Johnson, first Negro heavyweight boxing 
champion, was born in Galveston, 78 years ago. 

Remembered as much for his exploits outside the ropes as he was for 
his masterful boxing, Jack Johnson lived a hectic and eventful life which 
ended abruptly five years ago in a North Carolina automobile accident. The 
Texas superman who began his 28-year career as a professional boxer at the 
age of 16, won the technical world’s championship in 1908 when he caught 
up with and stopped Tommy Burns in a bitter and gruelling battle down in 
Sydney, Australia, after following him all around the world. 

“Lil Artha’s” greatest trrumph was his famous 15-round KO of Jim Jettris 
under a blazing Reno sun on the fourth of July, 1910. Jeffries, who had been 
coaxed out of retirement from his Western ranch as the great White Hope of 
boxing, suffered his first knockout at the hands of the Black Challenger. 

Already unpopular in the white world because of his victory, Johnson fur 
ther incited the wrath of whites and made enemies of many Negroes by 
marrying a white woman. When she committed suicide, he tssued his 
“third challenge to white supremacy” when he married a second white woman. 
She was the star witness in the Mann Act violation charge slapped against 
him when his Chicago night spot,-Cafe de Champion, was closed by authon- 
ties. Johnson's strategy failed, however, and he jumped bail and fled to Paris. 

In Barcelona, Jack Johnson opened another cafe, but soon went broke. In 
1915 he accepted an offer of $30,000 to fight Jess Willard in Havana. Ia 
the 26th round of that much disputed fight, Johnson lost his title. While 
the referee counted him out, he Jay on the canvas, shielding his eyes from the 


sun. 


Finally returning to America, Johnson served his time at Leavenworth. 


When he retired from the ring, he was unmarked and unscarred. 
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A Negro teacher answers the five questions about 
Negro Americans most frequently 


encountered abroad 


What Europeans 
Are Asking About Negroes 


BY MARGARET JUST BUTCHER 


Reprinted from The Survey 


FTER a number of months in 

France and much briefer peri- 

ods in Oslo and Copenhagen, I 
am beginning to see something of 
how the American race question ap- 
pears to many Europeans. In spite of 
the restriction imposed by my stiff 
academic French, I have managed to 
talk at some length to many people 
ranging from college professors to 
chambermaids. In every conversation, 
two topics invariably intrude them- 
selves: internal politics and Negro 
America. 

The European who has seen the 
USA, even briefly, has some compre- 
hension of the country’s interracial 
gearings. But those who have read 
or mercly heard of America and its 
minority groups, ask many questions 
which indicate their confusions, their 

MARGARET JUST BUTCHER, a mem- 
ber of the English faculty at Howard Uni- 
versity, for the past year has been giving 
courses on American Literature at the Uni- 
versities of Lyon and Grenoble, one of 
six Americans from various fields serving 
as Fulbright visiting professors in France. 
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distorted conceptions, and their ex- 
aggerated ideas (of good and evil) 
concerning the American color issue. 
Most of these misunderstandings are 
the result of inadequate digests or 
verbal garblings of famous books. 
Thus, one woman in Oslo said that 
although she had read Native Son, 
what she had heard about Strange 
Fruit made her reluctant to read it. 
The major idea of this educated Nor- 
wegian about Negroes in America fell 
somewhere between the economic 
stringencies of sharecroppers and the 
effete “tragic octoroon”’ thesis of Lil- 
lian Smith's book. 

Educated French people, I find, 
know Uncle Tom's Cabin, Up From 
Sliver), the folk tales of Uncle Re- 
mus, the literature of “the New Ne- 
gro” (they greatly admire Langston 
Hughes) and, of course, Wright's 
Native Son. As a Negro woman and 
as a teacher of literature, I am in- 
clined to assess these important land- 
marks as varying in their intrinsic 
merit, but as having both artistic and 
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social significance. But even when 
these books are combined with out- 
standing examples of the current crop 
of sociological and scientific publica- 
tions on the American Negro, many 
European readers still have a distorted 
picture of Negro America, as count- 
less questions testify. Of the points 
raised with me, five have been re- 
peated again and again. 

First of all, many Europeans seem 
to assume that we Negro Americans 
are perpetually beset with a conscious- 
ness of color, that we are the 20th 
century Hester Prynne, with the sub- 
stitution of an eternal ‘““N” for the 
flaming ‘A’ as the only distinguish- 
ing difference between Hester's so- 
cial alienage and ours. Although it 
would be specious to deny that ‘‘col- 
or” has its persistent inconveniences 
as well as its periodic brutalities or 
tiagedies, it would be equally spe- 
cious to insist that it is possible for 
any group to maintain a consistently 
high peak of emotional strain, be it 
‘ove, or hate, or even racial bitter- 
ness 

Human emotions, fortunately, are 
noi able to sustain a high pitch for 
more than a limited period. Nor is it 
a concession to the view that Negro 
Americans are guilty of social irre- 
sponsibility to say that for many of 
us the issue of color—even with all 
its day-by-day implications—is  sec- 
ondary to our work, our personal 
"lives, and our plans for the future of 
our jobs and our families. In short, 
it is actually a sense of social responsi- 
bility which makes possible a certain 
capacity for adjustment to the imme- 
{iate pattern. Further, in the Ameri- 
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can tradition of optimism and faith 
in progress, we Negroes assume that 
through our own efforts, reinforced 
by civil and legal machinery, we ulti- 
mately will approximate a higher de- 
gree of equalitarian citizenship. But 
it is impossible as well as impractica- 
ble for us to play the role of per- 
petual, composite malcontent. 

A second question emerges from 
the first. What, exactly, asks the be- 
wildered European, #5 color? Well, I 
respond, I am colored because I am 
brown. “But a very little brown,” 
said one woman to me. “Even 50,” 
comes my answer, ‘‘quite brown 
enough!’ your daughter? Is 
she colored?” “But of course,” I say 
in prompt acknowledgment of my 
fair haired daughter, “she’s mj 
daughter, ergo she’s colored.” (It is 
simpler to reduce Sheryl’s racial af- 
filiation to a pseudo-syllogism, since 
there is no way to explain yellow hair 
and gray eyes ethnically. My poor 
daughter was extremely unpopular in 
Norway, where she was invariably 
taken for a Swede, and assertions as to 
my relationship were obviously te- 
garded as mere chivalries on my 
part!) “Is your husband colored?” 
And again I say that my husband, in 
spite of his pleasantly Latin com- 
plexion .and features, is indeed col- 
ored. And in deepest perplexity last 
and most difficult to answer, Well 
then, what 7s being colored ?”’ 

At this 4,000-mile distance, it 
seems to me a strange dilemma. Shall 
I be melodramatic and say “‘one drop 
ot blood” constitutes color? Shall | 
try to paraphrase typical southern law 
as it spells out color in terms of 
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“39nd” and ‘64th’” fractions of an- 
cestry? Shall I risk offending moral 
sensibility and hint at the famous 
“sun down equality’’ that white men 
accepted in consorting with Negro 
slave women? Or shall I begin with 
the biological paradox and the social 
quixoticism that combine to push 
half a million Negroes “over the 
color line” annually? I do not know, 
yet, what to reply when I confront 
that question, “What 7s color?” 

What I can say, in all honesty, is 
that for Negroes, color is far more a 
matter of feeling than it is of physi- 
cal pigmentation. No matter how 
one looks, one who is a Negro 
achieves, in time, the sense, the feel, 
the innermost consciousness of color. 
And though, as I kave said before, 
it is not possible to be eternally bit- 
ter or defensive about it, conscious- 
ness is always just beneath the sur- 
face, ready to respond. Thus my 
daughter, after being identified by 
Norwegians as an unusually blonde 
Swede, asked, on the eve of our de- 
parture for France, with a_heart- 
breaking wistfulness, “Can Negroes 
go in the swimming pool on the //e 
de France?” 

This feeling of color, latent in us 
all, is for us a more exact definition 
ot what being colored really is than 
any statement couched in scientific 
terms. The degree of intensity ot the 
feeling has no correlation with the 
degree of physical color. I have 
friends, ostensibly white, who for 
years have denied their Negro blood 
and have lived in the white world. 
Yet they admit, secretly, that regard- 
less of the success of their physical, 
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psychic, and material adjustment in 
the adopted social milieu, they have 
never had the inner feeling of being 
“white.” So my seemingly enigmatic 
“largely a state of mind’’ as answer 
to the question of color, has its va- 
lidity. 

The third question is the one most 
frequently posed by Europeans today: 
What about Negroes and communism 
in the United States? Then, of course, 
the name of cur self-appointed Com- 
munist spokesman is introduced. Here 
the problem is to convince question- 
ers that although we are regarded as 
a race apart from America and Amer- 
icans, the concept has no meaning 
where political attitudes are con- 
cerned. 

In the broadest sense, Negro Amer- 
icans as a whole share one great com- 
mon problem—minority status and a 
tradition of discrimination which will 
be eradicated only as the ideals of 
civil rights and civil liberties are ex- 
tended to all minority groups within 
a vast social order. There is a strong 
loyalty within the Negro group, but 
there is no more possibility of one in- 
dividual’s predicting with accuracy 
the potential temper of the American 
Negro minority (12,000,000 strong) 
than for an American of Italian ex- 
traction to speak for all of similar 
background, or, for that matter, for 
a redheaded man to speak for all 
American redheads. The wariness of 
our friends and the glee of our ene- 
mies at the current cavortings of our 
“dark communistic contingent’ are 
both ill-founded. And the very fact 
that the USA refuses to curtail the ac- 
tivities of those who berate the sys- 
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ten that tolerates them is a heavy 
tally in favor of democracy. 

Personally, I think that Commu- 
nists are skillful enough in their 
“wool over the eyes’’ tactics to have 
a strong appeal to unsophisticated, 
unduly aggressive, and philosophi- 
cally shortsighted people. That they 
appeal to the chronologically young is 
understandable, for the very young 
are misled by the facade of idealism 
and good fellowship, the utopian 
promise of swift, dramatic reform. 
But if one follows the successive 
steps from ingratiating initial appeal 
to harshly arbitrary demands, one can 
only pity the “crusader” inno- 
cently caught in the trap. 

For many Negroes, frankly, the 
trap is the casual, and all too often 
tawdry, implication that ‘‘we will all 
be friends.” Patheticaliy enough, 
this often is not simply the initial 
appeal, but the only one. The fa- 
miliar picture of “mixed dancing 
groups” and "mixed social evenings” 
is particularly attractive to students, 
and it encourages socia! license in the 
garb of political reform. The older 
generation of Negro Communists 
seems to be, in the main, a group 
of dissatisfied, socially maladjusted 
people who are too impatient or too 
meiodramatic in temperament to help 
resolve social problems through the 
established channels of protest, law, 
_education, and persistent effort. 

As a result of my own experience 
as well as of my own philosophical 
view, I feel I can say that on the 
whole Negroes are not impressed 
with communism nor decoyed by its 
alleged advantages—in spite of out- 
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standing exceptions to what is, per- 
haps, too broad a generalization. And 
although we Negroes, like all hu- 
mans, are peculiar to our individual 
selves, we do have as a “race” a repu- 
tation for national loyalty. Negroes 
have defended the American cause in 
every war; we have produced no 
traitors; it is logical to assume that 
we shall maintain our obligations and 
responsibilities in the future, as we 
have in the past. 

A question that I find both amus- 
ing and understandable, but to which 
I never can give an affirmative re- 
sponse is, “Wouldn't you as a Negro 
prefer to remain in Europe?” 

The answer is unequivocally, No.” 
My firm reply is based not on a lack 
of interesting and stimulating experi- 
er ces in Europe; I am having a won- 
derful time. I am not cast in the Bab- 
bitt pattern; I acither miss the “mid- 
dle class’ comforts of home nor do I 
insist that my home town is “‘the best 
little place in the world.’’ But one’s 
psychic roots, if they are normal, are 
deep in the spirit of the long tradi- 
tion and experience that we all 
“homeland” or “home background.” 
More important, however, is my con- 
viction that no real problem is solved 
solely in personal terms or in terms 
of running away. The questioners 
always assume that a Negro Ameri: 
can's life of discrimination and seg: 
regation might better be abandoned 
Tc me, the question, were it not put 
with unvarying sincerity, could be re- 
garded as insulting—a reflection on 
the loyalty not only of myself, but of 
Negro Americans in general. 

In short, I have little respect for 
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Negro expatriates. If their bitter re- 
sentment is such that they can exert 
enough power or strength to reestab- 
lish themselves in an alien land, then 
that same power should be used in 
America in solving the very problems 
that presumably prompted flight. A 
Negro cannot afford to indulge in the 
luxury of purely personal salvation; 
an intelligent, able, energetic Negro 
has an obligation to the many in his 
group who have yet to realize even 
the initial phases of self-expression 
and the beginnings of human dig- 
nity. The melodramatic “hurt,” the 
stereotyped bitterness, the conven- 
twnal escapism of the many Negroes 
one sees abroad are reflections of a 
self-centeredness which is worse in 
its implications of social waste than 
is the exploitation of the Negro 
sharecroppers, the discrimination 
against Negro students. The share- 
croppers’ and the students’ plight is 
not self-imposed; the emigrés’ is. 

And the last question: Are condi- 
tions improving for Negro Amezi- 
cans? Here we are confronted with 
the duality of Negro life as it is re- 
flected in the major geographic (and 
hence sociological) differences of 
North and South. I would not 
presume to make an analysis of the 
measure or the degree of actual “im- 
pfovements”"—we advance in one 
area; We sometimes retreat simultane- 
ously in another. But I can certainly 
point out the channels through which 
daily improvements are being made. 
And I can certainly offer a personal 
opinion, for what it is worth. 

President Truman’s platform in 
1948 included a vigorous code of 
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civil rights; many Negroes have 
hopes that eventually this will be 
adopted. The advances of the war 
years in fair employment practices, 
the wider entrée into first-rate univer- 
sities and technical and professional 
schools in “‘border areas,” the addi- 
tion of Negro professors to white col- 
lege facuities, the growing liberality 
of labor unions and civic organiza- 
tions, the increased sensitivity to the 
literal provision (in southern areas) 
of “separate but equal” facilities—all] 
these represent tremendous social as 
well as healthy psychological gains. 

The media that are being utilized 
testify to the permanence and the 
validity of the results. Test cases in 
the courts are resulting in binding 
decisions on educational, housing, and 
travel issues. Demands for social leg- 
islation are incorporated in promises 
for political endorsement. Leading 
American papers carry news stories 
and thoughtful editorials showing 
the need for more equitable social ad- 
justments. Educational and cultural 
organizations, notably the Carnegie 
Foundation and, until its recent liqui- 
dation, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
have spent huge sums on schools and 
on the publication of social-economic 
studies of the Negro in America. A 
new trend has developed in fiction 
since the war; currently, Hollywood 
is preoccupied with the race question. 
The United States today is face to 
face with the fact that a great world 
power must be able to make its final 
reckoning in terms not only of phys- 
ical and material power, but in pro- 
found terms of moral suasion. 


Copyright. The Survey (October, 1950) 
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George C. Sevelle won a cleansing solution contest 
at a West Coast oil company 11 years ago and 


today his gas-station cleaning business services 


4,000 stations in six states 


HE STRUCK GOLD 
IN A GAS STATION 


BY JAMES GOODRICH 


HEN an enterprising chauffeur 

of Los Angeles, named George 

C. Sevelle, first submitted a 
cleansing solution of his own creation 
in a West Coast contest to uncover a 
better paint cleaner and _ preserver 
some 11 years ago, his entry was 
easily adjudged tops over a dozen 
others. That put him in business al- 
most overnight. For then he, with 
the great attraction of his secret 
concoction, was given a small con- 
tract with the sponsors of the contest 
—Union Oil Company of California 
—to do the exterior washing at five 
of their service stations on a regular 
schedule. With his signing of that 
pact was born the Sevelle Service 
Station Maintenance Company on 
practically no capital. Yet today from 
just such a meager beginning has 
grown one of the largest and most 
“profitable Negro businesses in the 
United States. 

The operation, with main offices 
in Los Angeles, is huge, servicing 
some 4,000 stations in six states (Cal- 
ifornia, Washington, Oregon, 
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zona, Nevada and Idaho). Require- 
ments of such an enterprise are 
capably met by 35 highly skilled 
workmen, 14 big trucks and _ five 
house trailers in which each crew of 
three men live in comfort while on 
the road. 

Sevelle’s unique plan for washing 
the outsides of service stations has 
been a tremendous hit from its very 
start. By the end of its first year of 
operation in 1941, the outfit had at- 
tracted some 150 stations to its fold. 
Not long after that, it had jumped 
its accounts to 1,100 and finally up to 
its present sizeable figure. 

Success of the operation can log- 
ically be traced to the astute direction 
of its founder and owner. Tall and 
wiry built, he is a cagey, hard-hitting 
business man who never makes a de- 
cision until he has considered the 
step from every possible angle. His 
ableness as an enterpriser is attested 
by a consideration of the solid finan- 
cial standing which his company now 
enjoys. 

Sevelle learned about business the 
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long and hard way. Prior to his suc- 
cess with the paint cleaner and pre- 
server, he had tried his hands at a 
flock of callings—doorboy, window 
dresser, pantryman, waiter, candy- 
man, serviceman for electric automo- 
biles, mechanic for famed auto racers 
and manufacturer. 

The rise of this man to a top posi- 
tion in the new and budding profes- 
sion of washing service stations is 
surely just one of thousands of suc- 
cess stories in this country, but it has 
a twist all its own. “When Union 
asked me to wash service stations,” 
Sevelle recalls, “it was all right with 
me to wash service’ stations—it was 
all right with me, so long as I sold my 
product. But there was one draw- 
back. I didn’t have a truck to get 
my equipment from station to station 
and | didn’t have any money. It 
looked like no money, no truck, no 
contract. That’s when Union came 
to the rescue, setting me up in busi- 
ness. It supplied the truck, charging 
me $1 a year.” 

That truck Sevelle still keeps, 
though it has been retired from serv- 
ice. He keeps it polished all the time 
and it sits alongside his fleet of big 
trucks and trailers. “It’s a reminder,’ 
he points out, ‘‘that in this country 
the big fellow is willing to help the 
little fellow succeed if he wants to 
try iton his own.” 

First capital for the operation of 
his business Sevelle got in the form 
of a $750 loan from W. R. Dixon, a 
branch manager of Los Angeles’ Se- 
curity-First National Bank. He bor- 
towed the sum on his old Buick. The 
smart manner in* which he used that 
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loan has since endeared him to Dixon 
who now acts as a sort of advisor and 
confidante to him in serious business 
considerations. 

Sevelle has nothing but warm re- 
spect for Union Oil, the company he 
credits with having given him his 
first real break in life. Notes he, 
“Union treated me the way I liked to 
be treated and in turn I’ve treated my 
men that way.” 

Because Sevelle is generally known 
to be fair to his employees he has had 
little personnel turn-over. Many of 
his current workmen have been with 
him since he started washing service 
stations. 

Incentive which he uses to keep 
his men from being careless on the 
job is in the form of a bonus of 34 
cents each day, the sum being cred- 
ited to each of his employee's ac- 
count. The reserve thereby built up 
for a workman is used to pay for any 
minor breakage costs charged against 
him over a year. Anything remain- 
ing after such charges have been de- 
ducted goes to the worker at Christ- 
mas. 

Being a stickler for absolute effi- 
ciency, Sevelle has surrounded him- 
self in his office with two of the 
most capable young workers he could 
find. One is 26-year-old Charles R. 
Isum, brother-in-law of Brooklyn 
Dodger baseball star Jackie Robin- 
son, who now serves as first assistant 
to the boss. Isum is a veteran of nine 
years in the Sevelle chain, began work 
with the outfit on a truck but later 
was promoted to a district manager- 
ship. Currently he has the important 
duty of routing crews for station 
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Larry Barbier 

George Sevelle 
washing. He is also charged with 
tasks of purchasing, supervising 
equipment, and personnel. Such 
duties he quite ably directs from mas- 
ter pin boards and charts in Sevelle’s 
headquarters. 

Third member of the Sevelle staff 
is pert Mrs. Henrietta F. Wire, com- 
petent clerical worker, who has 
cared for the company’s bookkeeping 
and general office work for the last 
one and one-half years. 

In charge of the Central Division 
in California is Mr. Robert L. Frank- 
lin who makes his home in Vallejo, 
California. His territory covers the 
area from San Luis Obispo to the 
Oregon border west of the Coast 
Range mountains. 

Trained personnel is what Sevelle 
likes most about his enterprise. He 
is positive that there is no worthy 
substitute for a schooled worker. 
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Sevelle is proud of his background, 


Born in San Jose, the honorary Boy |. 
Scout commissioner and community | 
leader claims to be ‘‘one of the oldest | 


native sons of Negro parentage in 
California.” 
colorful. From Key West, Florida, 
his paternal grandfather settled in 
Grass Valley years ago to become the 
first Negro owner of a gold mine in 
the state. His maternal grandfather 
first went West from Philadelphia 
to be chef for San Francisco's breezy 
and fabulous Palace Hotel during the 
bonanza days of the 80's and 90s, 

Conservative and thoroughly down 
to earth, Sevelle lives in a home 
built for comfort in southwest Los 
Angeles. He is not married. 

Sevelle’s holdings in property are 
extensive, including the building and 
location of his present office and its 
adjoining lot which is leased to 
Union Oil for the operation of a 
service station. 

As a poor boy who became a suc: 
cess, Sevelle feels sure that the Ne 
gro can attain almost any goal he 
strives for, providing he tries hard 
enough. To attain success, he says: 
“Pick that work from which you get 
the most happiness, learn it  thor- 
oughly, keeping your word at all 
times, regardless of cost. And last, 
but not least, sacrifice until you arc 
ready for the bigger things in life. 

Sevelle can fairly be credited with 
starting the idea of service station 
maintenance which has since made 
him a profitable business. But he 
notes that the idea did not get 4 
chance until that time when Union 
Oil of California figured that station 
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operators could spend their working 


. hours more profitably in selling than 


in major station washing jobs. So, 
says he, Union then quickly accepted 
the plan he proposed. 

Crews of three men from’ the 
Sevelle company work on a station at 
asingle time. Washing a station by 
the Sevelle method consists of a thor- 
ough job of cleaning the exterior. 
For a few stations the washing ex- 
tends to the interior. When it does, 
then the faint markings of the prose 
and poetry writers on Jatrine walls 
are easily washed away by Sevelle’s 
workers using his own cleansing so- 
lution which is still his secret. 

Everything is cleaned at a station 
by the Sevelle crews but the win- 
dows. The service station mainte- 
nance boss calls that the white shirt- 
and-collar phase of the operation. 

However, as he points out, “‘Put- 
ting on the Sunday suit makes a clean 
shirt and collar necessary, too.” He 
has noted that often his men are 
hardly through with their work be- 
fore the station boys are after the 
windows. 

The Sevelle operation offers to 
pfospective oil companies a guar- 
antee that it can “‘reduce painting 
costs as much as 50 percent, leave 
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salesmen free to sell and give sta- 
tions a clean, inviting look.” 

Washing stations actually saves the 
operators money. The maintenance 
department of Union Oil Company 
of California figures that the $90 to 
$120 spent each year for cleaning 
will be less by from $530 to $560 
than the cost of painting. But with 
regular cleaning it can be painted 
every third year with a saving of at 
least $500. 

For his accomplishments as a serv- 
ice station maintenance operator, 
Sevelle has been cited by the nation’s 
ranking business publications, among 
them Nation’s Business and Super 
Service Station Monthly. His won- 
derful history with Union Oil is 
part of the text of a current book on 
the saga of oil in California, called 
Black Bonanza and written by Frank 
J]. Taylor and Earl M. Welty. 

Today Sevelle is still active as a 
vital part of that group of pioneers 
who have made the oil industry a 
solid business in California. He is 


always experimenting on new ideas 
for the improvement of his and other 
operations in his field. Beside the 
formula on his secretive cleaning so- 
lution, he also possesses many other 
patents and formulas of worth. 
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TAFFY by Pritie B. Kaye (Crown $3.00). Since Richard Wright captured 
the feel and tempo of Negro life in the slums in his Natre Son, any number: 
of well-meaning authors have tried to reflect in fiction the theme that Negro 
crime and delinquency is a direct outgrowth of slum environment. None has 
been able to match the grim accuracy and the meaningful tempo of Wright's 
novel. Newest effort is Philip B. Kaye’s blunt and brutal picture of Harlem's 
boy and girl gangs. His is the story of a youngster who gets caught in the 
inevitable network of pool hall hangouts and zoot suit corner gangs. Some- 
how Taffy turns out to be a crime story rather than the social document that 
Kaye had evidently intended. In his efforts to shock people into a realization 
of the plight of Negroes, he has gone so far overboard that too little room is 
left for genuine sympathy for the youngster involved. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION by Hersert Assury (Doubleday $4.00). Fu 

BF some years veteran author Herbert Asbury has not only earned a comfortable 
living but also enjoyed himself by studying sin and sinners in various Amet:: 
can cities. His books have become classics in his particular field. In keeping 
with his favored subject, Asbury has now turned to an entire era of sin—the 
prohibition era when gangsters ran riot in catering to America’s thirst. With 
a light hand Asbury has told the story of this era, of some of the remarkable 
men who gained fame in the booze trathc and of some of the remarkable 
events that marked America’s “great experiment.” As with all his books 
The Great Ulusion is a reading delight replete with spice and humor as wel 
as an accurate detailed picture of America 25 years ago. 


WITCH HUNT by Carry McW1LiIAMs (Little, Brown $3.50). As a keeper 
of America’s conscience, Carey McWilliams has written half a dozen books 
which relentlessly tear away the fabric of hypocrisy from the bigots who would 
turn this country from the true path of democracy. His newest inventory of 
American mores is a penetrating analysis of the hysterical “loyalty” hunts 
which have turned our nation away from the basic concepts of justice and 
substituted for them trial by vote-seeking legislators and headline-hunting 
college trustees. Using the sober weapon of unadulterated facts, McWilliams 
has chronicled the development of this new social disease which has become 
a product of the post-war era. His book is excelleat reading to retain a bal 
anced view of what is happening today in our land as well as in our world. 
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JOHN BROWN by Jeannette Covert NOLAN (Messner 92.75). Few 
Americans in our history have moved the conscience of more men than the mar- 
tyr of Harper's Ferry, the great abolitionist John Brown. There have been many 
biographies of Brown but too often they have been studious documents de- 
signed to appeal to scholars rather than the man in the street or the youngste: 
just learning history lessons. In a new juvenile biography, Jeannette Nolan 
has done an excellent and exciting portrait of the pre-Civil War hero. It is 
a story written with a free hand and designed to catch the imagination of 
young folks. As such, it is highly successful and deserves a place on the 
library shelf of every young person. 


ANGER AT INNOCENCE by Wittiam GarpNer SMITH (Farrar Straus 
$3.00). Young, ambitious Negro novelist William Gardner Smith in his sec- 
ond book, following up on his successful Last of the Conquerors, has tried a 
most difficult theme. He is projecting the theme of morality against a hectic 
violent plot set in his home town of Philadelphia. Try as he does, somehow 
his characters never quite become real and get lost in the maze of morals. The 
total impact of his novel is far below the standard that the young man set in 
his first book. He still demonstrates his remarkable talent for prose but his 
plot too often becomes unbelievable melodrama. 


THE REST THEY NEEDED by Hersert Lyons (Dial $3). The great Ameri- 
can institution of the business office would seem to offer excellent material 
for a novel along Sinclair Lewis lines but no author has yet been able to do it 
justice. A valiant but unsuccessful attempt to catch the pace, the mood, the 
tee! of The Office is made in this first novel by Herbert Lyons, who lets his 
plot run away from his characters and kill his projected theme. All told The 
Rest They Needed turns out to be a routine, undistinguished novel about a 
publication and its people—pretty much of a sour grapes performance by an 
eX-newspaperman. 


INDUSTRY’S UNFINISHED BUSINESS by Sara SouTHALL (Harper $2.50). 
Because of her long years of experience and her work in behalf of minority 
integration at International Harvester in Chicago, Sara Southall is well quali- 
fied to expound her views on race relations in industry. In this book she has 
done a creditable job assessing top management's responsibility to personnel. 
Admittedly the book is written for management and from the standpoint of 
management, but that is no criticism for in this way she is free to praise where 
praise is due, to place blame where it is deserved. Miss Southall ends her 
book on an optimistic note, giving industry credit for an increasing maturity 
and enough imagination to recognize that only through complete integration 
of available manpower can the standards and goals to which they aspire be 
maintained. Recommended for the reader who is interested in knowing what 
labor and management have done with regard to fair employment. 


DECORATING THE SMALL APARTMENT by E.izasetH Occ (The Wom- 
an’s Press $2.95). Here is an extremely helpful book for all small (one 
and two room) apartment dwellers. It tells how to choose new furni 

ture, renovate old furniture, type of lighting to use and, of paramount 
importance, how to arrange for maximum storage space. If you fancy 

yourself an amateur carpenter, there is a chapter on furniture you can 

nuke, including tools needed and “how to” instructions. The book is 
amply illustrated. 
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who was passing for white 


This is the story of a Catholic coach in a southern 
college championing a Negro basketball player 


THROUGH 
THE HOOPS 


BY DANIEL A. LORD 


Reprinted from St. Augustine's Messenger 


ILL HAGGERTY never kidded 
himself about the razors edge 
along which he walked. The 

only reason that Jeff Davis College 
kept him was because he turned out 
championship teams. Let him have 
one bad season—yjust one season when 
the boys consistently missed the hoops 
or the players on the other teams 
boxed his forwards and outjumped 
his center—and he would be out on 
his red and freckled neck. For Jeff 
Davis College disliked Catholics only 
a little less than it loved basketball 
. and Haggerty, using the same 
hand with which he blessed himself, 
could teach a player who had the 
proper equipment of arms and legs 
how to loop a long one from the cen- 
ter of the floor or slip a deceptive pass 
into the hands of his teammate under 
the basket. 
Bill Haggerty’s name was against 
“him. The school from which he had 
been graduated and which claimed 
him as an all-American forward was 
bad medicine in that section of the 
deep South, where his faith was not 
only unforgivable but was regarded 
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as stupid and retrogressive and a hob- 
goblin to faculty and students. Oh, 
not all the students of course. There 
were grand southern boys and girls 
who loved him for his hearty laughter 
and his clean and consistently win- 
ning plays, who took his faith for 
granted and discussed or resented it 
not at all. And there was a sprinkling 
of northerners who came to Jeff Davis 
College because they wanted to play 
basketball or because the tuition was 
lower than it was in some of the 
more northward colleges. 

“Your train connection,’ drawled 
the ticket agent, looking a little like 
a captive bear back of the wicket, “is 
about two hours late. You can wan- 
der around the town and see the 
whole place in 20 minutes.” 

Bill looked over his shoulder at 
Centerdale, a whistle stop where the 
entire community was within earshot 
of the whistle. He sighed at the 
prospect of two lost hours. Unless. ... 

You never could tell about these 
small jerkwater stops. Some of his 
best players came from places like 
this. In towns like Centerdale the 
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kids hadn’t much else to do but prac- 
tice making baskets through a keg 
hoop nailed to a tree in a back yard; 
so they developed the same kind of 
eye that their ancestors once had with 
squirrel rifles. 

“Any good kid basketball players 
in this town?’ he asked the ticket 
agent. The man grated his finger- 
nails against his stubbled chin and 
produced the rasp of a low-grade file. 

“We don’t go much for basketball 
here. Ain't got no gym—yet.” He 
paused reflectively. “But I heard tell 
that over the other side of the tracks 
there’s a kid just back from some 
Yankee school. . . .” 

“What's his name?” asked Hag- 
gerty, with some eagerness. Could be. 
Once he had discovered an all-state 
center tossing melons into the hands 
of a grocery-store owner who was nuts 
about sports. “Crane . . . or Cane 

. some name like that,’’ was the 
answer. 

Haggerty had a momentary flash: 
Wasn't it strange that the agent in so 
small a town should hesitate about a 
local name? 

“Where's he live? What street?” 

“Around Cherry Lane, I heard.” 

Haggerty waved a grateful hand 
and loped across the station room to 
the door. The agent roused himself 
from his lethargy and suddenly cried 
after him, ‘Don’t waste your time, 
mister. I shoulda told you .. .” 

Haggerty released his optimistic 
grin. 

“You let me be the judge of play- 
ers,’ he laughed, and slammed the 
station door. 

Often he told Nell, his wife and 
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personal coach and confidante and 
chief cheerleader, that he ran his team 
on fast breaks and Hail Marys. Now 
and again he changed his speed, but 
not his Hail Marys. He was grinning 
now as he realized that, walking un- 
der the moss-draped cottonwoods that 
lined the hot July street, he was say- 
ing Hail Marys. He needed a tall 
rangy center to replace Goldstein. The 
memory of Goldstein tickled him. 
The big, silent, intense Jewish lad had 
not been welcome when Haggerty 
brought him down from the Bronx to 
play for Jeff Davis. Oh, he was popu- 
lar, perhaps the most popular man on 
the campus: He was high scorer dur- 
ing his last two years, and he played 
the hottest piano the hepcats had 
ever listened to. But he never made 
the frats; and while the sorority sisters 
cheered from the stands, they invited 
him to none of their dances. So last 
June, Goldstein left Jeff Davis with 
a tolerant contempt for intolerance 
and a determination to make Jeff 
Davis brag someday about the Jew 
who had won games for its honor 
and who wrote music that students 
could whistle and hum and beat out. 

Bill Haggerty stopped a little short 
of a very small but very neat house 
to watch a tall, tanned youth looping 
a basketball—alternating both hands 
—into a hoop that was nailed to the 
front of the garage. He was throwing 
baskets with the rhythmic perfec- 
tion of an as-yet-uninvented machine. 
When he paced forward to recover 
the ball, that dropped lazily through 
the hoop, he moved like some jungle 
animal—clean, measured, his hands 
catching the ball as tenderly and as 
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surely as they might catch and hold a 
wounded bird, his muscles showing 
under his shorts, his arms long and 
lean as they emerged from his sweat- 
shirt, which was decorated with the 
varsity letters and the captain's star of 
a well-known high school. 

Mentally Haggerty kicked himself 
viciously as he realized that he noted 
the record of that particular high 
school but had dismissed it as too far 
out of his circle of influence. He 
hadn’t tried to coax any of its stars 
down south. And now right under his 

The lanky, smooth-moving lad 
hooked a basket from a spot near the 
ground, his right arm swinging in a 
beautiful arc that dismissed the ball 
at exactly the right second. It was 
beautiful, and the coach in Haggerty 
grew greedy, rapacious, avaricious, 
determined to have this player for his 
school. 

“Nice work,” he said, quietly, his 
tone indicating that he did not want 
to interrupt the artistic flow of the 
player's movements. But the lad held 
the ball and turned slowly to look at 
the stranger. 

“I've heard a lot about your 
school,” Haggerty continued, ap- 
proaching and nodding at the insignia 
on the lad’s shirt. “If I remember 
the records correctly, you must be 
Crandall, captain of the team this 
year.” 

They shook hands, but only after a 
hardly perceptible second of hesita- 
tion on the part of the tall young 
player—shy now that he was not en- 
gaged in his perfectionist play. 

“T like your style,” said Haggerty. 
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“T never thought I'd meet you this far 
south. I’m Haggerty from Jeff Davis, 
If you haven’t been made more than 
half a hundred offers, how'd you like 
to consider playing with my team? 
I'm shy a player just your build and 
experience. Maybe you remember 
Goldstein . . . graduated in June. 
His spot on the team. . . .” 

The lad bounced the ball slowly 
and caught it with solid impacts that 
were partly external grip and partly 
internal emotion. 

“Thanks, Mr. Haggerty,” he said, 
not looking up. “Evidently you're 
strange in this town. I don't think 
that Jeff Davis would be much inter- 
ested in having me on its team.” 

Stewart!’ a woman’s voice called 
from the neat little house. 

“My mother,” Crandall explained, 
turning in obedience to the call. 

Haggerty turned too. As Mrs. 
Crandall opened the screen door and 
came out, Haggerty blinked. She was 
light, very light, but not so light as 
her son, who showed no Negro strain 
at all; she was beyond a doubt a 
Negro. 

“Nice to have met you,” said Cran- 
dall, a slight tinge of irony in his 
tone, as he walked up the short porch 
stairs and into the house. 

If Patterson hadn’t broken his arm 
in the Louisiana logging camp and let 
it be set by a local bone cutter, Jeff 
Davis would not have lost its second- 
best forward. If Gilson hadn’t turned 
pro, the team would still have its best 
guard. If the three players that Hag: 
gerty picked up in some of Pennsyl- 
vania’s small towns hadn’t heard the 
siren call of big eastern universities, 
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he'd have a nice supply of reserves. 

So Haggerty pounded the desk in 
the athletic director’s office and fairly 
screamed in frustration. 

"O.K.! So Jeff Davis spends a 
year getting its pants licked off it! 
How'll you like that? Jeff Davis gets 
aloser, and I get the raps, and I hope 
to high heaven you lose your job.” 

“But a Negro,” pleaded the athletic 
director, reasonably, ‘‘a Negro on a 
lef Davis team! It’s unthinkable.” 
' Haggerty made his voice sweetly 
patient. ‘How many times have I 
told you that he doesn’t look as much 
like a Negro asI do . . . as you do. 
Nobody will ever know. And after 
he’s won us half a dozen gaimes, if 
somebody does spill it, who'd fire a 
star player, white or black?” 

“Jeff Davis would,” said the direc- 
tor. 

Then Haggerty played his trump 
card. Out of his pocket he pulled an 
envelope that contained two letters. 
One letter he withheld; the other he 
tossed onto the desk—a very official- 
looking letter, the letterhead impres- 
sively sporting a column of important 
names, 

"If Jeff Davis feels that way, how 
do you explain State’s bidding for 
him? Take a look at that, and see 
what State thinks of Crandall. Maybe 
he's not good enough for Jeff Davis; 
he seems to be plenty good enough 
for State.”” 

So Stewart Crandall enrolled in Jeff 
Davis—enrolled as white—and when 
the tam went out on the floor of the 
gym for fall practice, the students 
fairly shouted with joy. The tall, 
tanned, quiet, very modest youth had 
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everything that made a terrific basket- 
ball player; and Jeff Davis knew that 
with him as a pivot the college was in 
for some triumphant years. 

Then the president of the college 
called the athletic director and Hag- 
gerty to his office. “Sit down, gentle- 
men,” he said, quietly, so quietly that 
they both sensed the storm signals, 
“and explain this to me, if you can.” 

The letter that he laid before them 
bore the same impressive names as 
had that other letter that Haggerty 
had shown to the director. This time 
however the contents were very dif- 
ferent. 

They read it shoulder to shoulder, 
the athletic director and the coach, 
and they both felt something cold and 
hard touching the base of their necks. 

“The dirty lice!” said Haggerty, 
through his teeth. 

“It was bound to come out,” said 
the athletic director. 

The president seized the last re- 
mark and flung his anger at them. 
“So you knew that he was a Negro, 
did you? You didn’t need State to 
tell you? But I had to learn from 
State that we'd brought a Negro into 
the school—and learn now that you 
two have known it all along.” 

“Look,” said Haggerty, angrily, 
“I'm here to give Jeff Davis winning 
teams. I'll take the blame—the blame, 
let's say, for working to keep up our 
winning teams. As for those skunks 
at State, suppose I told you. . . .” 

“Mr. Haggerty,” said the presi- 
dent, in a chill, thin-edged voice, ‘I 
am not interested in your alibis. 
Crandall is dismissed as of today. 
Please remember what we have state 
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As soon as he appeared on the 

floor the students knew that with 

Stewart Crandall as a pivot. Jeff 

Davis was in for some trium- 
phant years. 


laws; and even for your winning bas- 
ketball teams. . . .” 

Haggerty found Crandall packing, 

He closed the lid of the boy’s suit- 
case and then sat down on the bed. 

“I’m sorrier than you know,”’ the 
coach said. 

The boy shrugged. “You get used 
to it, if you’re a Negro. Especially 
when you're a Negro who's white 
enough not to be noticed . . . but 
they do notice . . . I warned you. 
Now it’s happened.” 

Haggerty thought of all the offers 
Crandall had turned down from 
northern universities just because he'd 
wanted to be with the coach he'd met 
in his backyard, the coach who'd 
sought him oui, who'd fought to place 
him in a college that didn’t like his 
kind—even for a brief time it hadn't 
spotted him by color. 

“What now?” Haggerty asked. 

“Janitor, I suppose . . . or porter 
somewhere . . . maybe a waiter ina 
better-type restaurant.” 

Suddenly Haggerty was hit by an 
idea so big that he almost jumped. 

He caught the boy’s hand in both 
of his. 

“Look, Stewart! Go home and 
wait. Just wait patiently for a few 
days. I think I can pull this. I'm go- 
ing to try. You deserve the best. 
You're not only a great basketball 
player; you're an all right guy, and | 
think that if I reach the right people 

. . Wait a week—maybe less.” 

Haggerty was the only one who 
was with Crandall at the station. 
They shook hands feelingly as the lad 
stepped into the Jim Crow day coach 
and waved each other farewell. Thea 
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Haggerty put through some long-dis- 
tance phone calls ... . wrote the long- 
est letter he’d written in years... 
and received in return one of Father 
Casserly’s famous brief notes. Father 
Casserly wrote the shortest letters in 
the world, but often they were the 
most decisive. This letter was a quick 
yes. 

So the sport writers of the big 
cities in the middle west got a choice 
piece of news. The star prospect of 
the Jeff Davis basketball squad had 
transferred to the big Catholic uni- 
versity that had a way of turning out 
winning combinations. The star? 
Stewart Crandall, a Baptist and a Ne- 
gro. 

That was big news, but it was only 
a beginning. Suddenly it seemed 
that the tall, lank, graceful player had 
become inspired. He was the sports- 
writers’ delight. He was the kind of 
player who threw radio commentators 
into spins. When he danced across 
the television screen, he was a combi- 
nation of ballet star, boxer at peak, 
sharpshooter without rifle, panther on 
the loose, and Jackie Robinson toned 
down to a tanned sepia. 

Meanwhile at Jeff Davis, Haggerty 
with the aid of a hillbilly who looked 
like L'il Abner’s young brother, a 
slid Jewish boy from Chicago and 
two silent aristocrats whose grand- 
fathers were colonels under Beaure- 
gard shaped up a championship team. 

“We didn’t need Crandall!" exult- 
ed the athletic director, taking an- 
other hitch in his job. 

“For the sake of our team,” agreed 
Haggerty, “maybe not. For the sake 
of our souls. . 
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But the athletic director wasn't lis- 
tening. He was gloating inwardly as 
he reread the invitation that Jeff Da- 
vis had received to enter its team in 
the National Invitation Tournament 
in Madison Square Garden. Mentally 
he was already dictating the letter of 
joyous acceptance. 

Haggerty and Crandall hadn't met 
since that night on the station plat- 
form—until they met at the players’ 
entrance to the garden. The Crandall 
that Haggerty now saw was still shy, 
reserved, but much matured. 

“Since we were stupid enough not 
to let you play for us,” Haggerty said, 
“I'm glad it was my school you've 
been playing for. And how you've 
played!” 

They laughed a little as they 
walked along the corridor, filling the 
time with short comments and friend- 
ly silences. 

“Good luck to Jeff Davis and to 
you,” said Crandall, when the time 
came for them to separate. 

“Good luck to you, Stewart, and to 
my old school.” 

Of course it had to happen that 
way. The ironies demanded it. So 
did the drama of that endlessly dra- 
matic thing which is collegiate sports. 
So did the luck of the Irish and the 
fate of teams and justice and right 
and the gigantic sense of humor thai 
runs through the movements of Di- 
vine Providence. 

For it was Haggerty’s beloved alma 
mater and little Jeff Davis that 
reached the finals. 

Crandall played as few men had 
played on the floor of the Garden: 
the news-photographers’ flashlight 
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bulbs blazed about him in continued 
rapid fire. It was almost as if he 
couldn’t make a bad play. It was al- 
most as if between the ball that he 
threw and the waiting hoop there was 
a magnetic attraction. 

But with their calm, aristocratic dis- 
dain Haggerty’s two southern gentle- 
men made a combination that fired 
the imagination of the papers. Inevi- 
tably they became the colonels. As 
forward and center they played their 
own private game and after the com- 
pletion of each successful play walked 
away without a glance at the stands 
or even a look at each other. They 
had made the shot; like duelists who 
had disposed of an inferior opponent, 
they moved back to further business, 
too chill in their self-assurance even 
to glance at their victim. 

‘You'd hate to meet ’em on a dark 
night,” wrote the Times’ leading bas- 
ketball authority. “It’s going to be a 
dark night when they play the cham- 
pions; we'll see what the colonels can 
do with the Negro who wasn’t good 
enough for Jeff Davis but is plenty 
goed enough to be the high-point 
man of the country.” 

On the day of the game Haggerty 
carefully avoided Crandall. But the 
care was needless, for Crandall was 
avoiding Haggerty. Crandall was 
fighting a different kind of battle this 
time. The astounding Negro knew 
that he had been accepted as a man. 
He had found new dignity and com- 
panionship on the campus of the 
Catholic university to which Haggerty 
had directed him. His new school 
had chalked up a hundred champion- 
ships. But little Jeff Davis had never 
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had a moment like this. Crandall 
knew what it would mean to Hagger- 
ty to bring home, not a state cham. 
pionship, but a national champion. 
ship. Like Crandall, he was of an 
“inferior breed’’ in Jeff Davis, a 
Catholic, almost as low on the social 
scale as a Negro. And Crandall 
sweated and worried and wondered. 
Should he—? 

A man didn’t throw games, not 
even for his best friend. But a man 
could play up to a point and not be. 
yond it. With Jeff Davis and its 
dueling colonels hot . . . a little less 
effort, a little more feeding to the 
others on his own team rather than 
he himself making the plays . . . even 
Haggerty wouldn’t know. It would 
be a payment on his debt. And only 
his own conscience would be involved 
—relieved of a friendly debt, or per- 
haps burdened with the taint of slight 
dishonesty ? 

Haggerty lifted his hand in a quiet 
salute as the two teams took the floor. 
Crandall caught the signal; his head 
came down a little, and his lips 
formed a smile. Haggerty wouldn't 
want to be given a game, not even 
out of gratitude. Crandall had no 
choice but to play his best. 

Up in the radio section Bob Storm 
was talking at submachinegun speed: 
“It’s the first time the colonels from 
the deep South have played against 
the man their team rejected. It’s the 
old aristocracy against the new Negro, 
two to one in numbers, even money 
in odds; take your choice. Now the 
referee has the ball, and the crowd 
is silent. It’s the start . . . Crandall 
has the ball . . . and the first basket.’ 
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Haggerty sat on the bench and bit 
his nails. He wanted that champion- 
ship—to justify his college, his alma 
mater, his faith, and the Irish in him. 
He wanted to show those people who 
for all their courtesy regarded him as 
an outlander. Yet perversely he 
wanted Crandall to do a great job, to 
shame the team that didn’t think him 
good enough to spark it, to humiliate 
the men who had rejected him, to 
show the whole world how good a 
man could be despite color—or per- 
haps because of it. 

On the floor the game seesawed. If 
Crandall was inspired, the colonels 
were playing with the chill precision 
of stainless-steel machines, and the 
Jewish boy from the ghetto of Chi- 
cago was using his arms (long accus- 
tomed to ancestral gestures) for the 
most effective blocking the Garden 
had ever seen. At the half Haggerty 
had nothing to tell his team—except 
that he was proud of them and was 
putting in no substitutes. Crandall 
didn’t look up as he loped back to 
his place on the floor. And from the 
bench Haggerty found himself watch- 
ing the fast break and saying Hail 
Marys. 

He could sense the tenseness of the 
crowd. His own team was loose and 
easy. . . and Crandall was playing 
with all the skill and strength and 
stamina of genius. 

The score was 36-36 with 15 sec- 
onds to play, when Randolph, the 
taller and chillier of the colonels, 
crashed into Crandall as he was set 
fora throw. The whistle blew, the 
teferee tossed the ball to Crandall, 
and there was silence—thick and 
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fierce and expectant. Had the colonel 
meant to hurt the Negro? Crandall 
was limping slightly as he moved 
forward to position, the ball in his 
hands. Was Crandall going to make 
the basket for the extra point and 
then lead his team in a keep away 
until time was called? 

Not one Hail Mary, but a hundred 
seemed to pour from Haggerty’s mo- 
tionless lips. 

Crandall took his place, balanced 
the ball tentatively in his hands, and 
then unexpectedly lowered his head 
and closed his eyes. Watching in- 
tently, Haggerty thought he could see 
Crandall’s lips move . . . or was it 
Haggerty’s imagination? With all 
the grace of the perfectionist Cran- 
dall swung the ball into the air and 
watched while it hit the rim, bal- 
anced gently and hesitantly, and fell 
—outside the basket and into the 
hands of one of the colonels, who 
shot it to his partner, was down the 
floor to catch the throw, and, before 
the teams were aware that the play 
was over, had centered it in the 
basket. 

The game was over. It was a Jeff 
Davis victory—and Haggerty’s. 

Out on the floor the colonel whose 
name was Randolph came up to Cran- 
dall and held out his hand. 

“You may not believe me,”’ he said, 
“but I did not mean to crash into you 
on that last play. You're a great ath- 
lete, a fine fellow, and a gentleman. 
I am sorry you are not playing for 
Jett Davis.” 

Crandall looked up from the steak 
to which Haggerty and the colonels 
were treating him. 
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“You're right, Mr. Haggerty. gerty protested. 
Dropping my head and delaying be- Crandall’s face had a_ strangely 
fore I threw that foul was something peaceful look. 


new. But only for me; I've seen you “Lots of people might think it’s 
do it too often. I was saying a Hail tough enough to be a Negro without 
Mary.” adding any troubles. But that’s what 


“Oh come now!” Haggerty protest- I’m doing: I'm becoming a Catholic 
ed. “You never heard me claim that on Easter Saturday.” 


I cheated my opponents with pray- Haggerty’s hand fell over Cran- 

ers.” dall’s strong fist and pressed it in 
Crandall laughed. “You didn't comradely welcome. 

have to tell me. I watched you when “T guess,’’ drawled the colonel who 


I was at Jeff Davis. But at your was Randolph, ‘that I am acquiring 
school—and mine—I learned what a taste for Catholics.” 

you were doing. So I said the Hail “I reckon,” drawled his aristo- 
Mary that the shot would be right. cratic companion, “there's lots to be 
And it was right. Mary didn’t let said for Negro Catholics too.” 


me make the point. I'm glad.” Copyright, St. Augustine's Messenge 
“But from’a Baptist...’ Hag- (November, 1950) 


White Supremacy 


White man, little island in a restless sea, ! 
The tide is coming in. Beware. 
Make your peace with ocean while you yet are free: ; 
Water is rising everywhere. 
A cry spurts like a fountain from the deep gold mine, 
The oil you pumped is flowing back as blood. f 
Beware the smoky backwash of your opium and your wine. 
t 
Trader, slaver, mind the flood. 
a 
You struggle to the upland and you reach the petty hill. 
Make your peace with ocean while you yet are free. a 
The sea tramps on your doorstep, overflows your window sill. tr 
You can't buy out the water. You can’t bomb down the sea. b 
White man, little island is a lessening air, d 
The tide is rising fast. Beware. 
Edith Lovejoy Pierce. di 
th 


Copyrtolt, The Christian Century (November, 19305 
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Eze Anyanwu Ogueri, hereditary head of 7,000,000 
Nigerians, believes there would be fewer riots 


and revolutions if kings had to work 


AN AFRICAN KING 
GOES TO WORK 


BY HENRY BECKETT 


Reprinted from the New York Post 


YOUNG African ruler, son of 

a spiritual and political leader 

in Nigeria, has done ordinary 
labor in the garment district this sum- 
mer because he wanted to know what 
it was like. 

Eze Anyanwu Ogueri, training 
himself to lead his people, worked 
at the G and G Pleating Co., 260 
W. 36th St. No one there knew his 
identity until the day he quit. 

“Eze,” which means king, was the 
name he went by there, as elsewhere, 
and his boss, Louis Bloom, refused 
to tell the story until Eze gave con- 
sent. 

It has been difficult to gain consent, 
for Eze shuns publicity. Eze insisted 
that his status as a hereditary head of 
a state should be played down. 

But the story should begin with an 
account of Eze’s farewell to the gar- 
ment district. His fellow workers had 
been curious about him from the first 
day. 

He always carried a brief case, he 
didn't smoke, drink or mingle with 
the girls, and a man looking just like 
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him had been seen with Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, director of the U. N. Trustee- 
ship Commission, and Francis Evans, 
British Consul General, in the news- 
reels. 

Bloom, hoping to satisfy his own 
curiosity, began asking questions 
when Eze announced that he was 
quitting and the talk went like this: 

“I suppose you are going back to 
school, Eze?” 

“Yes, and then I must return to my 
people.” 

are your people, Eze?” 

“Well, Mr. Bloom, I think that you 
do not know who I am. I am from 
Nigeria, where I mean a lot to my 
people.” 

Eze then gave details and Bloom 
also learned that he had been on tele- 
vision with Mrs. Katherine Noel 
Parker, when she received a British 
“Oscar” for Daybreak in Udi. He is 
writing a book of impressions of 
America. 

“It's funny,” Bloom remarked in 
discussing Eze, ‘that he was the only 
one working here who called me 
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‘Mister.’ To everybody else I'm 
‘Louis.’ He was so polite. We are 
a Jewish concern, so mostly ‘Eze’ was 
called ‘Izzy.’ My partner, Joseph J. 
Grundstein, agrees with me that we 
should employ more kings like Eze. 

"He was on the job all of the time, 
very agreeable, too. He was what we 
call a steam boy. On a small truck he 
pushed the patterns to the steam 
ovens, put them in and took them 
out. He swept the floor, too, and got 
the waste loaded for the elevators. 

“I've checked up and I learn that 
he is an authentic ruler of 7,000,- 
000 people. Now that I know it I'll 
never forget the way he looked at me 
when we parted and said, ‘Work is 
hard, Mr. Bloom.’ I think it’s fine 
for kings to learn that and admit it.” 

Other information about Eze was 
gained from colleges in Garden City, 
L. I., and in Florida, but after that 
was pieced together, it was necessary 
to see Eze in person. He agreed to 
grant an audience at 9:30 p.m. at his 
secluded Bellerose, L.1., apartment, 
where he lives alone. 

In response to a ring, Eze himself 
hurried downstairs, opened the door 
with a smile and led the way to his 
cozy apartment. 

He seemed pleased when his recent 
employer's praise was quoted and 
then his face grew solemn and he 
said: 

“How fortunate that I came to this 
country. My first notion of the 
American faith in the dignity of la- 
bor came from a Columbia Univer- 
sity professor who visited Africa and 
worked with the laborers cutting the 
bush. It was the first time I ever saw 
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a highly educated man doing such 
work and it impressed me very much. 

“I took this recent job for three 
reasons. First, I had reached a point 
in writing my book where I wished to 
tell about the American factory sys- 
tem. Second, I wanted to see and 
mingle with some of the people who 
produce the vast quantity of goods 
here. Third, I wanted to learn what 
it was like to do common labor. 

“Rulers do not realize how much 
the common man works. There would 
be fewer riots, fewer revolutions, if 
those in power understood and felt 
the sympathy that one is sure to have 
if he works himself.”’ 

He has attended Bethune-Cookman, 
and last June was graduated with 
a Bachelor of Arts degree at Adelphi 
College, Garden City, L.I. In addition 
to making it in two and a half years, 
Eze was active in a half dozen clubs, 
wrote a school paper column, “As 
Easy Sees It,” on international affairs, 
and in outside time attended to his 
own affairs of state. 

“T wish that Americans knew more 
about my country,” Eze remarked. 
“The average literate African can 
identify American scenes and_ he 
knows about your politics, mechani- 
cal achievements, race problem, and 
cowboys, but Americans seem to have 
no such fund of knowledge about Af- 
rica. All that Americans seem to 
know are adventurers’ accounts of 
gigantic animals and backward sav- 
ages.” 

Eze will continue his education as 
a student at a college in Massachu- 
setts, working toward a Ph.D. 


Copyright, New York Post (August 21, 1950) 
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The story of a battle more dramatic than his last 
fight—how the former champion took a blow 
to the pocketbook from which he never recovered 


WHAT HAPPENED TO 
JOE LOUIS’ $4,000,000 


BY W. C. HEINZ 


Reprinted by permission of Cosmopolitan 


N the night of September 27th, 
Joe Louis was fighting Ezzard 
Charles under the lights at 

Yankee Stadium. He was stalking 
Charles as he had stalked every other 
fighter he had ever fought, but this 
time it was different. This time the 
blood was starting out of Joe's nose, 
and his left eye was puffed and clos- 
ing. As Charles made Joe miss, threw 
another right, and shook Joe with it, 
a woman in the fifth row suddenly 
dropped her head into her hands and 
began to sob. 

The identity of the woman is not 
important. What she expressed is 
something many feel every time a 
once-great athlete bows out, his in- 
¢ptitude mocking the memory of what 
he once was. On the night of Sep- 
tember 27th, Joe Louis was a particu- 
larly pathetic figure, for what had 
happened to the abilities that had 
once earned him more money than 
any other athlete had ever made while 
an active contestant in sports, had also 
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happened to that money. Joe was 
fighting in order to pay back taxes. 

From 1934, when he started to box 
professionally, through this last fight, 
in which he failed to regain the heav- 
yweight title he had relinquished out- 
side the ring almost 19 months be- 
fore, Joe earned $4,292,162. Of that 
amount, his managers received 50 
per cent. Of the remainder, about 
$2,000,000 is gone. He owns no 
annuities, having cashed in $75,000 
worth. He has about $150,000 in- 
vested in a half dozen enterprises. He 
owes between $150,000 and $240,000 
in taxes, the exact amount as yet 
undetermined. 

The present financial plight of the 
man who was possibly the greatest 
heavyweight champion of all time 
may be traced to two factors: taxes, 
and his inability to save money. 

Jack Dempsey and Gene Tunney, 
two well-paid predecessors, were 
docked approximately ten per cent of 
their boxing earnings by the Collec- 
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Joe’s greatest luxury has been his golf 


tor of Internal Revenue; Joe Louis, in 
his good years, was in an 85 per-cent 
bracket. In 1946—his best year and 
one in which he earned $754,527, 
most of it by fighting Billy Conn for 
the second time—he was forced up 
into the 90 per-cent category. Most 


of Joe’s dough, in other words, went 
to the United States Government. 

In spite of the tremendous income 
tax, however, it is probably true that 
Joe salvaged at least $650,000 for his 
own uses. He has managed to use al- 
most all of this. 
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“But how,” they ask in the fight 
game, “‘could any guy ever manag: 
to blow that much dough?” 

It should be explained, moreover. 
that in the fight game they are used to 
this sort of thing. The boxing bus: 
ness draws on the underprivilege: 
for its talent. As they come out 0: 
poverty to find quick money, the 
bring others—their families and the: 
friends—with them, and few of them 
are prepared to accept the realities 0 
the sudden, but temporary, deluge 0! 
dollars. And so it was with Joe. 
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Joe Louis was born in a shack in 
the cotton country of Alabama. At 
one time, during the years in which 
he was growing up in Detroit, his 
family was on relief. He worked at 
various menial jobs, the last in an 
automobile plant, before he turned to 
boxing—not because he liked to fight, 
but simply as a way of increasing his 
earnings. 

He had fought professionally less 
than a year when his end of the purse 
for knocking out Primo Carnera in six 
rounds came to $60,433. At the end 
of his second year, he had made 
$429,655. 

Joe did many good things with 
his dough. He bought a ten-room 
brick house in Detroit for his mother, 
and another home in the same city for 
two of his sisters, Emmarell and Susie. 
He bought a third house, this one in 
Wayne, Michigan, for his stepbroth- 
et. He put his youngest sister, Vu- 
nies, through Howard University; she 
is now teaching school in Detroit. 
His two children, Jacqueline, now 
seven, and Joe, Jr., three, own annui- 
ties totaling $50,000. These are the 
lasting evidences of the wealth that 
was once Joe’s. 

The rest of the money, except for 
comparatively modest present invest- 
ments, just went. It went because 
Joe likes to live well, because he is 
one of the world’s softest touches, be- 
tuse he made bad financial moves. 
How well does Joe like to live? 
When the big money started to roll 
i, he once bought a hundred suits 
it $150 or more each. During the 
lour years he spent in the Army, 
vhen he was, like all other Gls, at 
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least being clothed and fed, he still 
found it necessary to borrow $143,- 
000 from Mike Jacobs, then the coun- 
try’s leading boxing promoter and 
holder of the exclusive contract on 
Joe's services. As recently as 1948, 
he was paid $46,000 for exhibitions 
in England and Belgium, and he 
spent all of it in the two months he 
and his party were overseas. 

“Why, when he tips a porter for 
carrying his bag,” one who has been 
close to him through a large part of 
his career said recently, “he gives 
him five bucks. That’s the tip he 
leaves the waitress at breakfast 
Wherever he goes, he buys gifts for 
his friends, and they’re not trinkets. 
In the Army, he'd spend a thousanc 
bucks on one gift for somebody. Then 
he'd wire Mike for another five thou- 
sand.” 

While Joe was in Hawaii, boxing 
exhibitions, he received a cable from 
a friend who expressed a desire to 
see him. The suggestion was enough 
for Joe; he immediately cabled $800 
for plane fare and incidentals. About 
a year ago, a veteran fight manager 
was dying in a Brooklyn hospital, 
short of funds. Al Weill, now the 
matchmaker at Madison Square Gar- 
den, was canvassing the members of 
the fight mob for contributions. Joe 
happened to be in New York, and 
he happened to meet Weill. 

an oldtimer,” Weill said, ex- 
plaining the case to Joe, ‘and he’s 
broke and dying.” 

“Put me down for $500,” Joe said 
and started to walk away. Then he 
stopped and turned back, and added: 
“Who's it for?” 
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Joe’s greatest luxury has been his 
golf. He was introduced to the 
game by two sports writers while he 
was in training for his first fight with 
Max Schmeling in the summer of 
1936. Golf was blamed by John 
Roxborough, then one of his man- 
agers, for Joe’s defeat by the German. 
It should be blamed for much more. 
How much it cost Joe, who likes to 
back his ability, to learn to shoot par 
golf, no one, probably not even Joe, 
knows. He is no soft touch now, but 
in the past he was often a patsy. 

“But Joe,” Harry Mendell, one of 
Joe’s publicists, protested once, ‘‘a 
guy is crazy to bet big on another 
guy's game.” 

“Sure, Harry,” Joe said, smiling, 
“T know.” 

Excellently managed as a fighter, 
Joe was poorly managed as a per- 
son, probably because those who con- 
trolled him were easy-money men 
themselves. Both Roxborough and 
Julian Black have made fortunes. 
Jacobs is several times a millionaire, 
and it is not a new dodge in the 
prize-fight business to allow a fighter 
to live beyond his means to keep a 
man hungry who would otherwise be 
wealthy and contented. An axiom of 
the business is that hungry fighters 
make the best fighters. 

So, in the years when Joe was earn- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
» the people around Joe were not think- 
ing of tomorrow. They lived in the 
present, and Joe lived for the present. 
What investments he made were de- 
signed to make more money at once, 
and most of them made none at all. 

Joe lost $50,000 sponsoring a soft- 
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1934 

Jack Kracken, Chicago KO 
Willie Davis, Chicago KO 
Larry Udell, Chicago KO 
Jack Kranz, Chicago W 
Buck Everett, Chicago KO 
Otto Borchuk, Detroit’ KO 
Adolph Winter, 

Chicago WwW 
Art Sykes, Chicago KO 
Jack O'Dowd, Detroit KO 
Stanley Poreda, 

Chicago KO 
Charley Massera, 

Chicago KO 
Lee Ramage, Chicago KO 
1935 
Patsy Perroni, Detroit W 


Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh KO 
Lee Ramage, 


Los Angeles KO 
Donald (Red) Barry, 
San Francisco KO 


Natie Brown, Detroit W 


Roy Lazer, Chicago KO 
Primo Carnera, 

N.Y. KO 
King Levinsky, 

Chicago KO 
Max Baer, N. Y. C. KO 
Paolino Uzcudun, 

N. KO 
Roscoe Toles, Flinz KO 
Biff Benton, Dayton KO 
Willie Davis, Peoria KO 
Gene Stanton, 

Kalamazoo KO 
1936 
Charley Retzlaff, 

Chicago KO 
Max Schmeling, 

N.Y KO by 


Jack Sharkey, N. Y.C. KO 
Al Ettore, Philadelphia KO 
Jorge Brescia, N. Y.C. KO 
Eddie Simms, 

Cleveland KO 


noo AN Ww 


12 
3 
3 


1 


$50 
60 
75 
125 
150 
106 


200 
280 
111 
300 


1,100 
2,200 


$4,757 
$4,200 
1,900 
4,354 
3,270 
6,589 
11,212 
60,433 


53,752 
240,833 


39,612 
1,250 
750 
750 


750 


$429,655 


$23,065 


140,959 
36,506 
52,897 


20,000 


$281,838 
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RING EARNINGS 


1937 
Stanley Ketchell, 


Bujfalo KO 2 $3,100 
Bob Pastor, N. Y.C. W_ 10 36,000 
Natie Brown, 

Kansas City KO 4 11,000 
James J. Braddock, 

Chicago KO 8 103,684 
Tommy Farr, N. Y.C. W 102,578 

$256,362 
1938 
Nathan, Mann, 

KO 3 $40,522 
Harry Thomas, 

Chicago KO 5 16,659 
Max Schmeling, 

KO 1 349,228 

$406,409 
1939 
John Henry Lewis, 

KO $34,413 
Jack Roper, 

Los Angeles KO 1 34,850 
Tony Galento, N. Y.C. KO 4 = 114,332 
Bob Pastor, Detroit KO 11 118,400 

$301,995 
1940 
EG: W 15 $23,620 
Paychek, 
SG, KO 2 19,908 
Arturo Godoy, 

N, KO 8 55,989 

Al McCoy, Boston KO 6 17,938 
$117,455 

1941 

Red Burman, N. Y.C. KO 5 $21,023 

Gus Dorazio, 

Philadel phia KO 2 18,730 
Abe Simon, Detroit KO 13 19,400 
Tony Musto, St. Louis KO 9 17,468 
Buddy Baer, 

Washington, D.C. W disq.7 36,866 
Billy Conn, N.Y¥.C. KO 153,905 
Jim Robinson, Minne- 

apolis, (exhibition) KO 1 5,000 
Lou Nova, N. Y. C. KO 6 _— 199,500 

$471,892 


© KO--Knocked out opponent. 


IN 16 YEARS 


1942 

Buddy Baer,N. Y.C. KO 1 $65,200 
(Donated to Navy Relief $47,100) 

Abe Simon, N. Y.C. KO 6 45,882 


(Donated to Army Relief $36,146) 
$111,082 
Exhibitions while in the Army 
and on furlough following his 
return from an overseas tour, 
and until 1946 
$73,000 


1916 
Billy Conn, N. Y.C. 
Tami Mauriello, 


KO 8 $625,916 


KO 103,611 
Exhibitions in Hawaii 25,000 
$754,527 
19417 
Exhibitions in Mexico $12,200 
Exhibitions in Central & 
S. America 120,000 
Joe Walcott, N. Y.C. W 15 75,968 
208,168 
1918 
Leo Matriccani, exhibition $2,600 
Bob Foxworth, exhibition 11,200 
Exhibitions in England 40,000 
Exhibitions in Brussels 6,000 
Syndicated articles 10,000 
Joe Walcott, N.Y.C. KO 11 252,522 
Pat Comiskey, exhibition 5,860 
Magazine articles 10,000 
U. S. exhibition tour 92,000 
$430,182 
1949 
U. S., Central and S. America, 
and Far East exhibition tours $242,000 
U. S. tour 62,0C0 
$304,000 
1950 
South American exhibition tour $38,000 
Ezzard Charles, N. Y. C. 102,840 
$140,840 


TOTAL RING AND 
EXHIBITION EARNINGS 


KO by—Knocked out by opponent. We 


$4,292,162 
-H’on. 


W disq.—Won, disqualified. 
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ball team, $40,000 in the Rhum 
Boogie Café in Chicago, $25,000 in 
the Chicken Shack in Detroit. He 
invested $30,000 in Joe Louis Punch, 
Inc. (a soft-drink company ), took out 
less than $2,000 in profits in four 
years, and last year it netted him 
nothing. For these projects, he cashed 
in annuities that were paying off at an 
interest rate of five per cent, double 
what such annuities pay now. 

Any discussion of the luxuries in 
the life of Joe Louis must include 
some reference to Marva Trotter. 
Marva Trotter was a Chicago secre- 
tary when she was introduced to Joe 
at the start of his career. They were 
married in 1935. Joe bought Marva 
many things, including cars and 
clothes and apartment buildings. 
They were divorced in 1945, remar- 
ried the following year, and divorced 
again last year. The terms and cir- 
cumstances of their original separa- 
tion are important. 

According to Truman Gibson, now 
Louis’ lawyer and principal adviser, 
the first terms agreed upon gave 
Marva two apartment buildings in 
Chicago and a cash settlement of 
$25,000. Joe, however, was unable 
to reach Julian Black to obtain the 
$25,000 and agreed instead to make 
Marva one of his managers, cutting 
her in for 25 per cent of his gross 
earnings, before taxes. 

Thus, Marva shared in Joe’s best 
years, the years from 1946 through 
1949, which included the second 
Conn fight, the Tami Mauriello fight, 
the two fights with Jersey Joe Wal- 
cott, and the profitable exhibition 
tours. In those years, Joe grossed 


$1,696,877. Twenty-five per cent of 
that is $424,219.25; and this is given 


as one of the reasons for the falling | 


out between Joe and Black. 

Marva, however unwittingly, is the 
major reason Louis came out of te. 
tirement to fight Charles. She is the 
major disputed item on the tax forms 
submitted for Joe for the years 1946 
and 1947. 

The discovery that Joe was in ar- 
rears came when his advisers asked 
for a review of his tax payments for 
1945. Joe was contemplating the 
retirement he announced on March |, 
1949, and while the review indicated 


that the 1945 payments were off } 


mere matter of a couple of hundred 
dollars, the tax men, looking further, 
found two items they refused to allow 
on the 1946 and 1947 forms. 
These items, claimed as expenses by 
the Jacobs office, which filled out Joe's 
returns for those years, were the 
$143,000 borrowed from Jacobs dur- 
ing the war and deducted by Jacobs 


from Louis’ purse for the second 


Conn fight, and the money paid t0 
Marva. Whether any portion of these 
deductions will ultimately be allowed 
is not known. Joe grossed $102,840 
from the Charles fight, out of which 
must come his manager's 331/;% an 
training expenses totaling $29,000 
Thus the fight netted Joe about 
$39,500, and right now his men and 
the tax men are still discussing thé 
possibility of compromising the li 
bility on Joe’s ability to pay. No find 
decision is expected until next spring 

It was, in other words, the unex 
pected additional tax for 1946 a 
1947 that drove Joé, at the age of 5, 
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back to the ring and to defeat at the 
fists of Charles. Until that addi- 
tional tax showed up, the job of sal- 
vaging Joe from financial chaos 
seemed well under way. 

The men mainly responsible for the 
efforts to rescue Joe are Truman Gib- 
son, 38-year-old Negro graduate of 
the University of Chicago and its law 
school, and Ted Jones, 37-year-old 
graduate of the University of Illinois 
and the first Negro to be granted 
admission to the American Institute 
of Accountants. Gibson met Joe dur- 
ing the war when, as a civilian aide 
attached to the War Department, he 
assisted in arranging Joe’s boxing 
tours of Army camps in this country 
and overseas. Jones was also in 
Washington at the time, met Gibson 
there, and later came to know Joe 
when Joe took over the Rhum Boogie 
Café, the accounts of which Jones 
had been handling for years. 

“When Joe took it over,’ Jones 
says, “he had no conception of the 
liabilities.” 

Joe's investments are now tied up 
in one big bundle called Joe Louis 
Enterprises, Inc., a corporation 
formed in 1947 of which Jve ii the 
majority share owner. They are as 
foiows: 

He has $60,000 in the Chicago 
School of Automotive Trades. The 
school has two branches and is de- 
signed to give Negroes the same ad- 
vantages in this field as whites. It 
employs 25 instructors and has an en- 
tollment of 500 students. 

He has $15,000 in Joe Louis 
Homes, Inc., a construction firm now 
erecting low-cost, unrestricted hous- 
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ing in California. The plans are to 
construct about 400 houses in Rich- 
mond and another 120 in Los Ange- 
les, to sell at $10,000 each. 

He has one-sixth share in the In- 
ternational Boxing Club. This is the 
major boxing promotional organiza- 
tion in the country, and it owes its 
existence to Louis. It was formed 
when he renounced the title in 1949, 
thereby breaking the Jacobs monop- 
oly. 

He still has the $30,000 in Joe 
Louis Punch, Inc., and more modest 
amounts in the Superior Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which he is vice- 
president and Roxborough president, 
and in Joe Louis and Ray Robinson 
Beer and Wine Distributors, Inc. 

It is the expectation of Gibson and 
Jones that, once the back taxes are 
settled, Joe will, from his investments 
and whatever money he may be able 
to make through personal appear- 
ances and the use of his name on 
products and writings, earn a satis- 
factory living. For the present, the 
I.B.C. alone is paying him a $15,000- 
a-year salary. Even without that, it 
is believed that he would still have an 
average income of about $25,000 a 
year, 

“He can live on that,’’ Gibson says. 
“Of course he can’t live the way he 
has been accustomed to, but Joe 
spends just as much money as he has, 
and if he doesn’t have it, he won't 
spend it.” 

He has already accomplished cer- 
tain economies. He now buys only 
one car at a time, and he puts a lot 
of miles on it before he turns it in. 
He has cut his wardrobe down to a 
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half-dozen suits and a comparable 
number of sports jackets and slacks. 

Joe still has certain responsibilities, 
however. He is committed to con- 
tribute $6,000 a year toward the sup- 
port of his children. He provides 
for his mother, and has been in the 
habit of paying the taxes not only on 
her home but on the other two houses 
he bought for other members of his 
family. 

To what commercial use Joe may be 
able to put his excellent reputation 
and his unparalleled past as a great 
fighter remains a question. As a 
fighter, he often has been compared 
with Jack Dempsey. But it is doubt- 
ed that he will find his ring renown 
a key to a gold mine, as Dempsey did 
after he retired. Dempsey, at the 
time he withdrew from the ring, had 
earned $3,568,114. In the years 
since 1942, he has earned another 
$3,000,000—refereeing boxing and 
wrestling matches, making radio and 
personal appearances, and occasion- 
ally playing the host at the New York 
restaurant that bears his name. 

Dempsey is a man who mixes well, 


however, and seems to like most peo. 


ple. Joe is less gregarious. He seems} 


to like well only those he knows wel 
It is improbable that he would e. 
joy or be a success at the life Demp. 
sey leads. 

“The unexpected tax,” Gibso: 
says, the big blow.” 

When they learned of it, the 
called Joe into their office in Chicag 
and told him the bad news. 

“That can’t be,” Joe said. 

They explained it to him. The 
went over the figures carefully, so he 
would understand them. 

“Then we'll pay,” Joe said. 

It was what they had expected hin 
to say. Out of his first purse e& 
ceeding $1,000—the $1,100 he ge 
for fighting Charley Massera in Chi 
cago—he had paid back the $27) 
his family had received while on te 
lief. Twice during the war he had 
defended his title for nothing, giving 
$47,100 to Navy relief and $36,14# 
to Army relief. 

On a night last September he 
fought Ezzard Charles just to py 
back taxes. 


Cepyright, Cosmopolitan (December, 1950) 


Scraping The Bottom 
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THE TWO WOMEN were discussing a third. Said one, “Wel, 
you have to admit she’s awfully kind to her inferiors.” _ F 
After a pause, the other retorted, “But where does she find them: 
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HEY sat silently together on the 

grass near a shrub. The village 

was still sleeping and over in the 
camp, the big expedition party was 
slowly coming to life. Wainwright 
Susi and Chuma, the three faithful 
servants who had tramped with the 
“great man” through 8,000 miles of 
sticky African wilderness, felt bewil- 
dered and alone, for David Living- 
stone was dead. They had found him 
at dawn that morning on the first day 
of May, 1873, still knecling at his 
bedside. 

Livingstone, the Scottish mission- 
ary and explorer, the kindest man 
these three had ever known, had end- 
ed his last journey deep in the heart 
of the Africa he loved. Growing 
weaker by the day from dysentery, he 
had finally been placed upon a rude 
litter and carried by his friends, un- 
able even to wind his watch. 

With the master gone, the three 
servants sat deep in thought, ponder- 
ing the next move. Their first wild 
impulse was to leave him there on the 
south shore of beautiful Lake Bang- 
weulu, and hasten to their distant 
homes, but they did not move. Final- 
ly one of them spoke. 
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The three faithful servants buried the explorer’s heart in African 
soil, then carried his body 1,800 miles through 
the jungles to be buried in England 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE’S 
LAST JOURNEY 


BY SIGMUND NEUMAN 


“We must bring him to the coast,” 
he said. “All of us who have been 
together with him shall see that he 
rests in the soil of his homeland.” 

The chief of the village urged 
them to bury Livingstone there, 
warned that to carry the body back 
through Africa was sheer madness, 
but they only thanked him and began 
preparing it for the long journey out 
of the wilderness and back to Zanzi- 
bar where it would be shipped to Eng- 
land. But for the heart of Living- 
stone, the heart which had beat so 
long and so nobly for Africa, they 
had other plans. 

One of the men, a former servant 
to a surgeon, had seen enough to per- 
form the operation, so he cut out the 
great heart of Livingstone and placing 
it in a tin box, buried it under a tree. 
On the trunk they carved his name. 
Then Wainwright, the leader of the 
men, said a prayer. 

To prepare the body for the trip, 
they exposed it to the burning sun 
for two weeks. In the meantime, they 
searched the camp for Livingstone’s 
belongings, for his instruments, the 


‘ quadrants, the compasses, and the 


notes he had carefully kept of his 
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journey. Not a thing did they leave 
tha: was his. 

In Livingstone’s notebook, Wain- 
wright wrote painstakingly in his 
broken English: “In the chest was 
found one schilling and a half, in 
another chest his hat, one watch and 
two boxes of measure instruments, 
and in each box there was a compass 
and three other measure instruments, 
and in other chest three drachmen 
and half a scrupel. Jacob Wain- 
wright.” 

When the body was sufficiently 
mummified by the sun, the three 
servants wrapped it in calico, lashed 
it to bark from a tree, and placing 
it upon their shoulders, set out for 
the long journey to the coast. A 
young drummer marched at the head 
of the procession and England's 
Union Jack streamed behind. The 
precious burden had a place of honor 
in the center of the sacred caravan. 

The 1,800 mile journey back to 
Zanzibar took nine long and tortuous 
months, months beset by many ob- 
stacles. First stricken by a mysterious 
paralysis, they were stopped before 
they had gone a hundred miles out of 
the village. Once they came into a 
village whose hostile inhabitants for- 
bid them to pass. That was the only 
time that they were forced to take up 
arms to defend themselves and their 
burden. They did not wish to resort 
to violence—it was not their master’s 
way. 

When the strange safari was three- 
quarters of the way to its goal, it ran 
into an expedition of white men from 
England who were searching for Liv- 
ingstone. When they heard the story 
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of the natives and saw the body, they 
did not thank the black men for their 
loyalty or for their courageous 2t- 


tempt to bring their master out of the | 
wilderness, but warned them of the | 
dangers ahead and urged them tof 


bury Livingstone immediately. No 
amount of persuasion, however, could 
change the minds of the faithful 
three. They repeated over and over 
again the one sentence, ‘No, no! 
Very big man, cannot bury here!’ 

It was not until February the fol- 
lowing year that the precious burden 
arrived at the coastal town and wa 
subsequently delivered to the hands of 
the English consul. When the official 
had given his solemn promise that 
David Livingstone’s body would be 
sent to England for burial, as was his 
wish, Wainwright, Susi and Chum 
went to their respective villages with- 
out even a thank you for their deed. 
As a matter of fact, not until aftera 
thorough examination did the English 
accept the body as that of the noted 
missionary-explorer or believe the 
story of the fabulous journey. 

David Livingstone was buried with 
due honors at Westminster Abbey. 
The part of the three servants wa 
ignored by all except a biographer 
who describes the feat as a “test: 
mony to the goodwill and kindnes 
that exists in the heart of the Afr: 
cans.” 

In 1902 the tree marking the spo 
where Livingstone died was replace: 
by a monument in honor of the mit 
who, in his 36 years of traveling an’ 
teaching in Africa, had done more for 
the great Continent than any oth! 
man. 
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the mailbag 


Teen-Ager Writes 

The Necro Dicest is my favorite mag- 
azine. Reading it is certainly a pleasure. 
Especially, I have enjoyed the article by 
W. E. B. DuBois and Walter White on 
Paul Robeson. Definitely I agree whole- 
heartedly with DuBois. He knows what 
he is talking about. 

I am a 16-year-old senior in high 
school and history fascinates me. Every 
night I read aloud the above mentioned 
article and it has great thought in it. 
Paul Robeson is one of the greatest men 
that has ever lived. And if I may speak 
for the coming generation, might I say 
that we shall to the best of our ability 
follow men with such greatness as he 
and lead men to the truth and to right- 
eousness. We respect him in every way 
and feel sorry that our “leaders” are too 
weak to stand up and fight with him for 
so-called security reasons. But we know 
that God is for us and who can be against 
us? The future is ours and with God as 
our guide, we shall make Heaven our 
goal and world peace our motto. 

Florence Martin 
Coatesville, Pa. 


Friends Along Gulf Coast 


Iam a regular reader of the Necro 


Dickst and I think that your magazine is 


the very best. The articles are very in- 
spiting. All of the people along the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast have nothing but 
praises for your magazine. 

Keep up the good work and may God 
si you and your staff with your blessed 

Aaron Lee Jones 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
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Women Are Awakening 

Your article, What's Wrong With Ne- 
gro Women, really presents the facts. 
However, I do believe that gradually 
women are waking up to the fact that 
they do not belong to an organization 
just for organization's sake, but now they 
are coming to identify themselves with 
the things that give life and purpose. Al- 
though the transition is gradual—one can- 
not deny this fact. 

Thank you so much for your article. It 
is felt that articles such as this are a great 
help in bringing about the awakening 
women need. 


Elizabeth C. Williams 
Washington, D. C. 


Disliked African Article 
Wasn't the article Growing Pains in 
South Africa very much out of place in 
Necro DIGEst? 
The article itself was excellent; and as 
a student of economics, I enjoyed it. How- 
ever, to those people who are more inter- 
ested in the plight of the native Africans, 
than how fertile the country is for the 
investment of foreign capital, the article 
was very uninformative and disappointing. 
Said article is distinctly the type one 
would expect to find in the Wall Street 
Journal, rather than a magazine that has 
“the best articles on the Negro in the na- 
tion’s press.” What was mentioned on 
the Negro was very little and could have 
been omitted without damaging the in- 
formative content of the entire text. 
James Caesar 
Brooklyn, N. 
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Letter From Leipzig 


A fortnight ago I visited an aunt who 
is living in the American occupation zone. 
I had to change one train and could not 
catch the other one. I was standing in the 
street and did not know what to do. And 
I was so glad when a black-skinned gentle- 
man offered me a seat in his motor car and 
brought me to my aim. He gave me a 
book, Necro Dicest, but I didn’t see him 
again. 

Would you be so kind as to give my let- 
ter to a gentleman who will write to me. | 
would be very glad about it and I would 
be more glad if this gentleman is a Negro. 
We shall have a nice conversation in let- 
ters. It will help me very much in learn- 
ing English and I hope it will give “my 
gentleman” some fun. 

Edith Metzsch 
Trveglitz, Germany 


Orchids To Us 


May I extend to you my deep appre- 
ciation for the Necro DiceEst. It is fill- 
ing a vacancy in our Field of Literature 
that we all needed so much, but did not 
know just exactly what it took to bring to 
us the stimulus, inspiration and informa- 
tion that we needed in certain areas of 
thinking. I am grateful for the NEGRO 
DiceEst, and for what it is doing. 

I was so happy to read the December 
issue and find upon its cover our Edith 
Sampson, who is making such a trium- 
phant entry into the field of International 
Service. We, all, bless her and rejoice 
that seeds that have been sown among us 
during the years are bringing forth an 
abundant harvest. Edith is really one of 
our unusual crops. 

May I express my deep gratitude and 
humility for the statement of my own life, 
as conceived by Genevieve Forbes Herrick, 
that you so generously placed upon your 
pages that the thousands who read our 
Necro Dicest may be informed—pos- 
sibly, blessed and inspired. Whatever 
contribution I have made or may be privi- 
leged to make to the pages of your maga- 
zine, | am grateful for. 

May I wish for you, your entire staff, 
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and all of your readers the blessings of 
the season. 
Mary McLeod Bethune 
Founder President-Emeritys 
National Council of Negro Wome, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Hails Edith Sampson 


The December issue of NEGRO Dicest, 
sent doubtless through the courtesy of 
your office, arrived yesterday. I was well 
pleased to see included my article on my 
good friend, Mary McLeod Bethune, orig. 
inally published in Collier’s. 

I also was deeply interested in the othet 
articles, particularly the one by Edith 
Sampson, who hails from my home town 
of Chicago. In Washington recently, | 
heard high tribute paid to her by many in 
a position to know and assess her work 
with UN. 

My appreciation of your interest in m 
article on Mrs. Bethune, and my best 
wishes for the continuing success of NE 
GRO DIGEST. 

Genevieve Forbes Herrick 
Dorset, Vermont 


Hard To Get 


Why is it that the NeGRo DIcEsT is 9 
unattainable to white people? 

We met quite by chance about a yea 
ago in a newsstand. Prior to that, I had 
no idea that there was a magazine devoted 
to Negro interests. But, my dear Sif 
“Negro interests” concern many white peo- 
ple today—as you well know! 

Yet, as a group, we whites are painfully 
ignorant about Negro achievements and 
aspirations. My Negro friends pick wp 
my “white magazines” as a matter df 
course and we discuss their contents vig 
orously; but my white friends pick up my 
Necro DiceEst and say, ‘Where did you 
get this?” Reading it has proved inter 
esting and instructive to many of them. 

I believe that your magazine could bes 
potent force towards better understanding 
and respect if it was only available 
more people. 


June Harvey Dupeth 


Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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